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To the teacher with boys in a class by themselves 


You know who they are. They’re the ones whose experi- 
ments always come out just right. Whose minds grasp the 
tougher mathematical problems quickly . . . who seem to 
take a delight in discovering the wonders of the world 
through the beauty of science. 

We at American Oil Company meet boys (and girls) like 
this every time we take part in a high school career con- 
ference. Make no mistake, they know where they’re 
headed. Electronics. Physics. Any one of a dozen sciences 
or specialized engineering fields could be the choice. 

They have the talent and ability. That’s obvious. The 
unfortunate hitch, in many cases, is the lack of adequate 
preparation. So many still need the counsel and guidance 
of parents and teachers. 

As you know, students interested in science and engineering 
must plan early and wisely. They should start building a 
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foundation in junior high school. Mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and other sciences should be musts. English gram- 
mar, composition and speech courses are vital to communi- 
cating technical and scientific ideas. 


Your counsel and guidance play a tremendous role in 
starting these young people right. And as educators, you 
know that few things in life can be so rewarding. At 
American Oil, we recognize and gratefully accept our 
responsibilities, too. Through grants to education and 
scholarship programs, we’re providing more opportunities 
for young Americans to find their future in the challenging 
field of petroleum research. 








CALENDAR 


1961 


December 7-9, Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, southeast regional con- 
ference, Knoxville. 


December 27-29, Modern Language 
Association, annual meeting, Chicago. 


December 27-30, Speech Associa- 
tion of America, annual meeting, New 
York. 


1962 


January 14-15, Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
annual conference, Lexington. 


January 22-23, School Facilities 
Conference, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

February 14-17, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, annual meeting, Chicago. 


February 17-21, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, nation- 
al convention, Atlantic City. 


February 24-28, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
annual convention, St. Louis. 


March 4-8, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
national convention, Las Vegas. 


March 13-14, Kentucky School 
Boards Association, annual convention, 
Louisville. 

March 14-20, Music Educators Na- 


tional Conference, national convention, 
Chicago. 


March 25-30, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, annual meet- 
ing, Kansas City. 


March 26-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, national 
meeting, Detroit. 

April 4-6, Kentucky Education 
Association, annual convention, Louis- 
ville. 

July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, annual convention, Denver. 

August 12-15, Kentucky Education 
Association, annual leadership con- 
ference, Lexington. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
REPORT 
as of 
NOVEMBER 20 
1961 


Kentucky Education Association 


Total for 1960-61 .. . 
ey 


Total to date, 1961-62... 
os ab SG? 


National Education Association 


Total for 1960-61... 
... 17,186 


Total to date, 1961-62... 
... 16,359 


Let’s Set A Record In 1961-62 


COVER 


Our cover design is aimed at depict- 
ing the story of a world in conflict 
guarded over by the cheerful represen- 
tation of the spirit of Christmas and 
its attendant peace and goodwill. This 
is the horrible dichotomy which exists 
in the world today: desire for peace, 
while preparing for war; working for 
brotherhood, while dictatorships sur- 
vive. 

Planning for survival in such a time 
of confusion and conflict may well 
make it possible for us to achieve the 
cheerful peace and goodwill and broth- 
erhood so ardently sought by concerned 
Americans. This is why we are willing 
to include such a gruesome message in 
this magazine at this special time of 
the year. 

If we had only been able to include 
in this cover design a representation of 
the retired teacher, our cover story 
would have been more complete. 
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CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
that every one thinks these are just about “‘the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created.” 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 
special in the way of a surprise 
and treat for class last week of 
school before the Christmas holli- 
day. So, these Christmas cookies 
may prove to be just the thing. 

YOUR PTA or room mothers 
might do the cookies for you. Or, 
you could do the whole thing from 
start to finish as a class project to 


Pp nePPy, “hole. 
° 





Sh 


take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
the Christmas tree. 

USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
homemade or from store. The 
icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
¥% white; tint 4% pink; and % 
red. Coat top of cookies. 

THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 
be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2” tall. Affix 

by toothpick. 


olf 
Yay treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 


the bright, lively taste of delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum can give 
you alittle lift. And, the smooth, 

natural chewing aids digestion. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
We have calls now from the best schools ready to employ teachers for 1962-63. 
We have also a constant unusual demand for current vacancies. 


New theds of pr , exclusively our own, will be used for your better service. 
Write for particulars. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manoger 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: 224-2882 





Nation-Wide N.A.T.A. 











If you can’t afford to pay now .. . then pledge 


KEA-NEA MEMBERSHIP 


. . . but send it in. . .NOW 














KSEA Fall Meeting 


A record number of college Student 
NEA chapters participated in the an- 
nual fall conference of the Kentucky 
Student Education Association, held at 
Southeastern Christian College, Win- 
chester, Saturday, November 18, 1961. 

Registered participants numbered 
235, with 21 of the 26 college chapters 
represented. They spent a profitable 
day discussing concerns of the profes- 
sion, and the promotion of student 
activities. 

The meeting opened with a general 
assembly presided over by Wallace 
Cantrell, Jr., Berea College senior who 
is the president of KSEA for 1961-62. 
Other officers participating in the pro- 
gram included: Sharon Stutzenberger, 
University of Louisville, first vice- 
president; Judy Spears, Southeastern 
Christian College, second vice-presi- 
dent; Brenda Harmon, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, secretary, and John 
Hinkle, Asbury College, historian. 

Greetings to the conference were 
brought by Dr. N. Wilson Burks, 
president of the host college, and by 
Rosemary Ice, local KSEA president. 
Sharon Goff, immediate past presi- 
dent of the KSEA, spoke on “What 
Student NEA Did for Me.” Dr. J. M. 
Dodson, KEA Executive Secretary, re- 
ported on “What KEA Is and Does,” 
while T. K. Stone, Elizabethtown City 
Superintendent and a member of the 
NEA Board of Directors, did the same 
for NEA. 

Circle discussions were then held 
on: How to increase membership and 
participation in Student NEA; the 
kinds of general meetings which secure 
the greatest interest and participation; 
the activities and programs, other than 
general meetings, which are essential 
to a strong chapter; how the Student 
NEA is made known to and under- 
stood by student bodies, college facul- 
ties, and the total profession. 

The afternoon program wa; devoted 
to “job-alike” groups of chapter presi- 
dents, other officers, MEMO reporters, 
advisers, and committee chairmen. 
Members with no assigned respon- 


' sibilities discussed what they could 


“give to” and “get from” the Student 
NEA. 

The outcomes of the conference 
could be summarized as “a need to 
interpret and extend the influence of 
the Student NEA programs, and there- 
by increase the number of new teach- 
ers entering the profession prepared to 
assume their professional responsibili- 
ties. ¢¢¢ 
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ut Helen Richards, Ph.D. 

1- Francis W. Parker School 

a Chicago, Illinois 
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4 can be worse 
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6, than none at all 
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M. Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen Richards 

xf are keenly aware of the importance of giving 

5, £ complete answers to students’ questions. So 

vl are the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

ad More and more emphasis is being placed on 
reference reading to give students informa- 

“ tion that cannot be covered in the classroom 

he or in textbooks. Yet many reference libraries 

re continue to provide only half-answers, or in- 

mn; formation which is not quite adequate. Not 

18 so with Britannica. 

ial 

nt The editors of Britannica believe that each 

“4 i article should be complete and comprehen- 
sive; it should be written by the one person 

ed most qualified to discuss the topic; it should. 

Si- be presented in a way that challenges and 

TS, stimulates a student’s mind. Every article in 

z B Britannica's 24-volumes is written tohelp your 

ld students do more than just average work. 

saa No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 

is favorite reference library for junior high 

to schools, high schools and colleges! 

of 

re- 

oh- 

c HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: Rufus Harris, 420 North Street, Richmond, Kentucky 
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Guest Editorial: Again, It’s Christmas 


And the Lord said unto Cain, “Where is Abel, thy brother?” 
And he said, “I know not. Am I my brother's keeper?” 


—Genesis V:9 








Relentlessly, obdurately roll around the days, weeks, 
months, and years which measure the seasons and 
mark the mileposts in the lives of men and women. 
Thus December has arrived, and again, it’s Christmas 
—Christmas with its dollar marks, its gaudy streets 
clad in cheap tinsel and synthetic green—Christmas 
with its holy hymns set to the tunes of cash-register 
bells, and the heart of man in danger of asking, “How 
much can I get?” rather than “How much can I give?” 

This editorial will have no truck with such 
treachery. 

It purports to treat the brotherhood of man. Put 
aside are all grievances and complaints; chased from 
these columns are all charges of penury and pride. 

Taken from the Talmud, this is the story of the 
site chosen for King Solomon’s Temple, a story of 
brotherhood. 

A father left a field to his two sons, and there 
they plowed together, planted together, cultivated to- 
gether, harvested together, and when the harvest had 
been gathered, they divided it equally. The one took 
his share to his home at one end of the field, and the 
other, his share to his home at the opposite end of 
this same field. 

That night the first brother began to ask himself 
whether an equal division was a fair division of the 
harvest. “It is not,” said he to himself, “for I have no 
one dependent upon me, but my brother has a wife 
and two sons dependent upon him. It was selfish of 
me to take a full half of the harvest.” 


So he went to his storehouse, loaded his shoulders 
with sheaves and started across the field to his 
brother’s home. 

That night the second brother asked of himself this 
same question—whether an equal division was a fair 
division of the harvest. “It is not,” said he to him- 
self, “for I am blessed with a wife and two fine sons 
who will look after me in my old age, but my brother 
has no one to look after him. It was selfish of me 
to take a full half of the harvest.” 

So, he, too, went to his storehouse and loaded his 
shoulders with sheaves and started across the field to 
his brother’s home. 

The two met midway of the field, and seeing their 
shoulders laden with sheaves, each sensed the thought 
in the heart of the other. They dropped their bundles 
and embraced each other with tears coursing un- 
ashamedly down their cheeks. 

And the Talmud says that on this spot, conse- 
crated with the tears of true brotherhood, they erected 
King Solomon's Temple. 

At Christmas time, a period of giving and sharing, 
let us ask not, “Will I get all that I have coming to 
me?” Let us ask, rather, “Will my brother, wherever 
he is and whoever he is, get all he is entitled to re- 
ceive?” 

Such a question is appropriate for the season where- 
in we commemorate the birth of Him we call the 


Christ. —W. Amos Abrams, Editor 
North Carolina Education 


Peace and Horror in Today’s World 








It is a horrible combination of ideas we are pre- 
senting in this December issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. We are recognizing the long and 
dedicated service of a group of teachers who have 
retired in the past year; we are remembering the birth 
of the Perfect Man whose call for peace and goodwill 
among men has played such an important role in 
shaping our way of life; and we are pointing out 
education's responsibility in planning for survival in 
a world of conflict. 

Beginning on page 20 is the recognition of those 
who retired from the teaching profession in the year 
ending last July 1. There are 238 names on the list, 
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representing hundreds of years of service to the boys 
and girls of Kentucky. In this service, they have had 
an important share in molding the destinies of the 
individuals with whom they were associated. In so 
doing, they have had an important share in molding 
our destiny as a nation in an ever-changing world, and 
in making our way of life more truly an American 


‘dream come true. 


One of the binding forces which has helped shape 
our American democracy is religious in nature. Most 
of us are committed to the idea that there is a super- 
natural power which influences our actions, our suc- 
cesses, and our failures. The Perfect Teacher whose 
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birthday we celebrate each December, by His actions, 
has given us a set of standards whereby we can plan 
a course of action to make full utilization of that 
supernatural power. The keystone of that set of stand- 
ards is the brotherhood of man, set in a scene of peace 
and goodwill. 

Yet, there is no peace; in many places there is a 
lack of goodwill. We are, in fact, engaged in a war, 
one in which the opposing forces are readily identi- 
fied. It is a battle for the minds of men, with the 
lurking shadow of a threat of battle for their bodies 
as well. We have no alternatives: the battle for the 
minds must be won; the battle for the bodies must 
be averted. In no other way can our American dream 
be realized and civilization on this planet become a 
brotherhood of man living together in fruitfulness 
and health. 


The consensus of military strategists is that the 
best way to prevent a “hot” war is to be prepared 
to wim it. We are expending tremendous resources 
in time, talent, and wealth on the development of the 
ability to retaliate in case of attack; this is a primary 
responsibility of our federal government. However, 
the ability to survive an attack, and to make retalia- 
tion worthwhile, is a problem for all of us to solve. 


By virtue of the fact that they are American 
citizens, are charged with important responsibilities 
with our most cherished possession, our children, 
and are recognized as having particular leadership 
traits, teachers have an especially important role in 
planning for survival in case of a disaster situation. 
It is time for the profession to step in and fill a 
void in our planning for survival which is just now 
being recognized by the vast majority of Americans. 

—Gerald Jaggers 


1962 KEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM — 





exemptions. 





,; 4. An increase, as requested in 1960, to $800 
per classroom unit for capital outlay. 











1. Keep the sales tax in its present form, with no 


2. Continue to work toward the national salary 
average for qualified degree teachers in Kentucky. 


3. Federal support for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 


5. An increase of $100 per classroom unit for 
current expenses, with this to be earmarked for 
instructional supplies. 


6. Adequate support for higher education. 


7. Elimination of differential in annuities for 
men and women in the Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem, with some other minor changes. 
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Editor’s Note: 


It is a very frustrating experience to try to 
report on techniques and procedures we hope 
will never be used. That is a radical departure 
from our usual practice of reporting on things 
we encourage teachers to do. 

However, in the past few months the world 
situation has become such that people are grow- 
ing extremely conscious of the problem of 
survival in the event of a nuclear holocaust. 
Our national leaders agree that knowledge of 
what to do in such an eventuality will make 
the difference in whether or not we as individu- 
als, and our way of life, can survive. _ 

Therefore, it is important that each member 
of our society fulfill his or her role in this task. 
Teachers have three different roles—three kinds 
of responsibilities: 

First, the teacher has the responsibility for 
herself and her own family. In this sense she 
is no different from others. Personal and family 
survival are the basic ingredients of our over- 
all survival. 

Second, the teacher has a distinct responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the school children who 
have been entrusted to her care. For several 
hours each day she is in the position of parental 
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supervision. Should disaster strike during this 
period she has a unique role to play. 

Third, the teacher, by virtue of her training 
and position, must assume a role of leadership 
in the community. In many communities the 
teachers are the best-equipped individuals to 
provide effective leadership; this is important 
in effective community cooperation. 

The key to survival is planning, and trying out 
those plans in real or simulated disaster situ- 
ations. We cannot provide you with a plan; but 
we can suggest some of the factors to be con- 
sidered in your planning. In the first place, no 
single plan will work in every situation. Also, 
new techniques and procedures will be de- 
veloped and plans will need to be altered 
from time to time. 

The important thing to remember is that 
teachers have unique roles to play in planning 
for survival. It is a quiet, encouraging, coopera- 
tive type of leadership, based on an under- 
standing of the important factors to be con- 
sidered; and not necessarily the type illustrated 
by the general who leads the charge in battle. 

Plan—and we can survive! 

Gerald Jaggers 
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The towering mushroom cloud is more than a symbol of destruction 
—it is itself ominous. 

The myriad particles it bears aloft 

will drift with the wind and slowly descend 

—perhaps hundreds of miles from their origin. 

These particles, perilous until their radioactivity decays, 
might be visible as they fall through the air 

—but radiological instruments are needed to determine 
their degree of danger. 

A brief exposure to them may cause serious illness 
—prolonged exposure could bring death. 

This is the threat of fallout. 
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| in the event of nuclear disaster 


An expharttion i depth 
of the three kinds of responsibilities 


a teacher must bear 


... fo herself and her family 
... to the school children entrusted to her 


care 


. .. to the community in which she lives 


This is the nuclear age, the space age, in which the tech- 


- nological developments of mankind have reached peaks 


rarely conceived by our forefathers. It is the age in which 
man has harnessed the energy necessary to lift our standards 
of living far beyond most of our wildest dreams. 


This is also the age in which mankind has achieved the 
means of destroying himself. With the same energy available 
for lifting our civilization to new heights of accomplish- 
ment, we can reduce that civilization to a type of barbarity 
that existed only prior to the day of recorded history of man 
on this planet. 


We live in an era marked by a cold war and an uneasy 
peace. Sooner or later, we may be forced to make a decision 
as to whether we can continue in this state, and whether we 
shall concentrate on the constructive or destructive effects 
of atomic fission and fusion. 


Consider the explorations of space, the unlimited frontiers 
which give promise of unlocking many of the secrets of the 
universe. Consider what nuclear power can do to relieve the 
drudgery of people throughout the world. Consider the ad- 
vancement of science in conquering disease and lengthening 
the life-span of man. 


The right decision as to the future use of this nuclear 
power potential—peace—will result if the wrong decision— 
war—is prevented. 


History has shown that a nation can prevent a war when 
it is thoroughly prepared for war, and when those prepara- 
tions are appreciated by every potential aggressor. Since a 
nuclear war would undoubtedly involve every member of 
our society, it follows that every member of our society is 
an integral part of those preparations. 


One essential ingredient of preparedness is the ability to 
retaliate in case of attack. Our military leaders have this 
responsibility, and assure us that this element of prepared- 
ness is in a state of readiness to deliver such retaliation 
should the unhoped for need arise. 


However, of what good is a retaliatory force if the society 
in whose name they are rendering this retaliation has been 
destroyed? With effective preparations for such an eventu- 
ality, a vast majority of us could survive a nuclear attack. 











The Current Meaning 





of Civil Defense 


For most of us, civil defense summons up the idea of 
America at war, and suggests something to be organized 
when war occurs. Actually, our civil way of life is threatened 
by many other disasters which, because they destroy life, 
property, communications, light, heat, power, and places 
of trade, constitute disturbances against which we should be 
prepared to defend ourselves. 

For civilians the essential difference between a natural and 
a wartime disaster is mainly a matter of degree; disaster 
during war is likely to be more extensive and to involve 
fire, flood, and bomb damage simultaneously. In a peacetime 
disaster we may expect some help from nearby military 
personnel, whereas in war we must rely on ourselves entirely, 
for the military will be engaged in fighting the enemy. 

The community organization that can successfully control 
a dangerous flood, or minimize the human suffering resulting 
from any natural disaster, may well be the sort of organiza- 
tion best fitted to cope with man-made disasters. Such dis- 
asters not only cost the community and the nation life, 
assets, and money, they also afford practice training against 
the man-made disasters which good will and diplomatic skill 
cannot guarantee to keep from us. 

Civil defense, then, can be thought of as a defense against 
all disasters threatening, even temporarily, our community 
life. 

This concept of civil defense is not new to the American 
way of life. Only the term itself, and its specific functioning, 
are new and are changing with new conditions. 

The early colonists along the Atlantic seaboard, the frontier 
settlers west of the Alleghenies, the pioneers living on the 
prairies beyond the Mississippi or crossing the high Sierras 
—all were aware that the new life they sought held no assur- 
ance of safety. 

Alert to the dangers, whether from natural phenomena, 
predatory animals, or hostile attack, they schooled themselves 
in ways of protection and self-defense, and such ways be- 
came commonplace aspects of daily living. Each member of 
the group so acted that in protecting himself he also helped 
to protect the group. He, in turn, was protected by the 
individual and combined action of the other members of 


the group. 


The materials included in this section are taken from 
these two publications: Civil Defense for Adult Ameri- 
cans, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 743 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois; Civil Defense Edu- 
cation thru Elementary and Secondary Schools, NEA 
Commission on Safety Education, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 
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As each person freely made his appropriate contribution 
to the welfare of the community, his individual abilities be- 
came the means for clearing the forests for community settle- 
ment and guiding the wagon trains on their westward jour- 
neys. It was these same individual skills, in the service of 
the group, that defended the stockade against Indian attack, 
that piled sandbags to control the rising waters, that turned 
the path of the forest fire. 

In spite of constant vigilance and ready action, complete 
security was never achieved. Lives were lost; settlements were 
wiped out. Yet, over the years, as better ways were devised 
to meet and control dangers, the advance continued, bringing 
success in opening a new land. The competent individual 
as a contributing member of a cooperating group is a concept 
deeply rooted, and continuing in the American tradition 
of independence and self-reliance. 

Modern America, too, needs individuals actively participat- 
ing in the maintenance of group welfare. Disaster still results 
from natural causes—earthquake, flood, hurricane, forest fire. 
As in earlier times, the effects of disaster can be reduced 
as we come to understand the nature of each danger, and 
learn how to control and live wisely with it. 

Today, the instruments of war are the newest and the 
most destructive of the man-made causes of disaster. We 
must learn to understand and live with them, or perish. We 
must accept as fact that there can be no complete security 
should such weapons be used. There can be only a partial 
saving of human life, but to this end we must learn the 
ways of maximum effectiveness. Blind fear in the face of 
danger can paralyze or panic; understanding can make possi- 
ble protective measures in advance and effective behavior 
in times of peril. 
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Schools, as community agencies, have civil defense respon- 
sibilities both as a part of their primary function, the edu- 
cation of children and youth, and also as part of a related 
function, that of providing at all times for the safety and 
well-being of the young people entrusted to their care. 

A protection program is an essential element in the 
contribution of each school to civil defense. Such a program 
has both administrative and instructional aspects. It should 
include planned ways to care for the immediate physical 
safety of the children, whether threatened by enemy attack or 
by some other danger, including provision for first aid in 
case of injury. 

In addition, plans should include provision for the con- 
tinuing care of children until they can be returned to their 
family groups. Each child should be familiarized with the 
kind of behavior that he should follow in an emergency and 
be trained in doing the things expected of him. Older boys 
and girls might also be instructed in ways in which they 
could help to care for younger children. 

A second, and equally significant aspect of the school’s 
contribution to civil defense, is an educational program. 
Ultimately, all of education is directed toward helping chil- 
dren grow in ways of effective living—toward helping them 
develop the understandings and skills and outlooks that will 
enable them to meet the problems that confront them. 

Each new development in thought, each new discovery 
in science means a modification in our ways of living. To 
some appropriate degree, then, existing educational pro- 
grams need to be extended to include the implications of 
living in an era of nuclear power: factual explanation of 
modern methods of attack, survival techniques applicable 
in various types of emergencies, defense systems (both mili- 
tary and civil), and, to complete the picture, nuclear power 
in the service of society. 

A third aspect of the school’s contribution to civil defense 
is its role in relation to the community as a whole—its 
community coordination and service program. It is im- 
portant that parents, especially, be informed regarding the 
school’s plans for taking care of their children, and the 
ways in which they can be most helpful in making such 
plans effective. In addition, the school building and its re- 
lated facilities may be needed for emergency operations, and 
plans for cooperation with other agencies are part of civil: 
defense in the school. 
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Finally, there is a need for the dissemination of survival 
knowledge among adults. They must become aware of the 
demands which would occur in case of attack or disaster, 
and receive the training necessary for competency in ren- 
dering essential services. 

Civil defense—prepared, collective action in any emer- 
gency—aims directly and immediately at the preservation 
of life and property. Civil defense education seeks also the 
development of fundamental and lasting human values. 

Much of the specific instruction today must be directed 
toward preparation for defense in case of attack, with the 
firm hope that the attack may never occur, and the prepara- 
tion never be used. But, even if, in the course of time, war ~ 
should be eliminated from relationships among nations, civil ° 


‘defense skills will still be needed in times of natural disaster. 


These skills, however, are only the immediate and obvious 
outcomes of a civil defense education program that is a well- 
integrated and natural part of daily living. 

When civil defense is presented as a continuing communi- 
ty activity, its significance as part of a developing American 
tradition will become evident, and young people will begin 
to understand why they must continue to be concerned with 
its functioning. 

The meaning and significance of teamwork will be en- 
larged and intensified as children and youth come to under- 
stand from new experiences that each individual must have 
the help of the group just as the group needs the contribu- 
tions of the individual. 

Children who develop a real awareness of the value in 
being prepared for emergencies and, through understanding 
and practice, become able to meet them calmly and realistical- 
ly, as members of a group, may be helped to see also the 
value in approaching crises in their own personal lives with 
a degree of calmness and realism. 

By providing a reserve of security available for meeting 
emergencies, civil defense education can help not only to pre- 
serve human life, but, in addition, can release energies for 
use in developing and preserving our American way of life. 


Home Preparedness Checklist 


. Know the warning signals and what they mean. 

. Know my community plan for emergency action. 

. Have selected our family shelter area. 

. Have plans for emergency cooking. 

. Have plans for emergency heating. 

. Have plans for emergency lighting. 

. Know what to do about radioactive fallout. 

. Have a 2 weeks’ supply of food and water. 

. Am prepared to purify unsafe water. 

. Have a radio which does not depend upon a commercial source 


of power. 
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[] 11. Know the CONELRAD stations, and am prepared to listen for 
survival instructions. 

Have a First Aid Kit. 

Have emergency clothing and blankets. . 

Have’ recreational and morale supplies. 

Do fire-preventive housekeeping. 

Have emergency fire fighting plans and equipment. 

Have made emergency sanitation plans and preparations. 

Have plans for evacuation in accordance with my community plan. 


Have a family emergency plan. 
Will maintain preparation current with State and local plans. 


0 12. 
0 13. 
OW. 
0 15. 
O 16. 
0 V7. 
0 1. 
0 19. 
0 20. 
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What is Fallout? 
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WHAT IS FALLOUT? 
Fallout is tiny particles of dust and debris, which are 
made radioactive by a nuclear explosion. 





WHERE IS FALLOUT? 


100-200 hie al ( Pe i (y tines ese isciins The entire world is radioactive. However, this is nothing 


new, and normal amounts are not dangerous. Only when 
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radioactivity is present in large amounts does it become 
dangerous. 

When a nuclear device is exploded close to the ground, 
thousands of tons of tiny radioactive particles are sucked high 
into the air. They help form the mushroom cloud which is 
characteristic of such an explosion. 

Some of these radioactive particles drop back to earth 
immediately. Most of them are carried along by the wind, 
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falling to the earth as the cloud moves along. Some of these 


particles may be carried hundreds of miles before dropping 
back to earth. 
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HOW IS FALLOUT DANGEROUS? 


Most of the time these particles are not visible; but if 
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__-— persons are exposed long enough, they can become seriously 
ill. This is true, even if the particles do not settle directly on 
them, because they give off deadly rays which can kill or 
maim anyone exposed to them. A mass of material between 
the individual and the radioactive particles is the only pro- 
tection from the:e rays. 

Gamma radiation is capable of penetrating the entire body 
from a considerable distance. It can be extremely dangerous, 


either through a short exposure to a high dose, or a long 
exposure to a low concentration. 
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Radiation Protection 


Adequate shielding is the only effective protection from 
radioactivity. There is no medical treatment to prevent death 
following exposure to large doses of radiation, and there is 
little possibility that any will be developed. 

There are two types of shelters: (1) Blast shelters, de- 
signed to provide protection from the immediate effects of 
nuclear explosions (blast, heat, and initial radiation), and 
(2) fallout shelters to provide protection from the effects of 
fallout radiation. 

Blast shelters are usually made of reinforced concrete and 
steel, and are designed to withstand the extreme pressures 
generated by an explosion. The protection provided depends 
upon the design of the shelter, the size of the explosion, 
and the distance from ground zero. 

Fallout shelters do not have to be designed to withstand 
extreme pressures. They provide shielding in the form of 
earth, concrete, or some other substance, to cut down on the 
passage of gamma rays. 

Some fallout protection is provided by any kind of shelter. 
For example, the hazard from fallout is reduced one-half in- 
side a house. The basement of a house reduces the hazard to 
one-tenth what it would be on the outside, and an impro- 
vised refuge inside the basement could reduce it to a hun- 
dredth. 

Different shielding materials provide differing amounts 
of protection from fallout. For example, the hazard is re- 
duced 1000 times by shielding of 2.5 inches of lead, or 7 
inches of steel, or 24 inches of concrete, or 36 inches of dirt. 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF RADIATION? 

Gamma radiation is measured in terms of “roentgens” 
(pronounced, ren-kens). A person who sustains a dose of as 
much as 100 roentgens over a short period of time will show 
no obvious effects. Doses of 100 to 200 roentgens will cause 
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minor disability, but probably will not require medical atten- 
tion. Severe illness, and some deaths, will be caused by ex- 
posure to 200-600 roentgens. A greater dosage than this will 
almost certainly cause death. 

Radiation sickness is not infectious. A person who has 
been exposed to gamma radiation may enter a shelter after 
decontamination without endangering the welfare of other 
occupants. : 

When exposure is slight, the damage is slight, and the 
body will recover much as it does from the effects of a burn. 
Persons exposed to less than 200 roentgens may experience 
some nausea, vomiting, and fatigue within a few hours. Later, 
for as long as a month, a feeling of general ill health may 
occur, but cases of complete incapacitation will be rare. 

Persons exposed to 200-600 roentgens will experience 
vomiting for the first 24 hours. Additional symptoms may 
develop in the next two or three weeks, such as sore mouth or’ 
throat, loss of hair, diarrhea, and loss of weight. These persons 
stand a good chance of complete recovery. 

Where lethal doses have been received, there would be 
more or less continuous severe vomiting, followed by diar- 
rhea, severe dehydration, and apathy. Death probably would 
occur within two weeks. 


HOW LONG DOES DANGER FROM FALLOUT LAST? 

In the event of a nuclear explosion, persons outside the 
area destroyed by the blast would have at least 30 minutes 
before any fallout would reach them. The farther they were 
located from ground zero, the longer it would take for the 
fallout to reach them. 

The intensity of gamma fallout radiation decreases in time 
through a proce:s known as radioactive decay. A significant 
decrease comes during the first 24 hours of its existence. The 
rule of thumb on radioactive decay is that every seven-fold 
increase in time will mean a reduction in radiation intensity 
to one-tenth of what it was. 

For example, if the gamma radiation is measured at 10,000 
roentgens per hour an hour after the explosion, it would be 
reduced to 1000 roentgens per hour after 7 hours. There 
would be a further reduction to 100 roentgens per hour 
after 49 hour; (two days), and to 10 roentgens per hour 


after two weeks. 


Normally, two weeks after the explosion of a nuclear 
device, the radiation intensity should be reduced enough to 
allow some free movement. 
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Indoor Attack Warning 


NEAR—The National Emergency Alarm Repeater sys- 
tem. 

There is under development, and almost ready to be put 
into use, a new attack warning system which can be placed 
inside homes, schools, factories, offices, etc. It looks like a 
little black box, and is designed to be plugged into any wall 
outlet. 

At present, a warning of impending attack by an enemy is 
a steady blast on a siren of three to five minutes. However, 
there are many areas (particularly rural and suburban) 
where such a warning would not be heard by everyone. 

This situation led to a five-year research program to de- 
velop an indoor warning system that would be: (1) absolute- 
ly reliable, (2) available to everyone, and (3) low in cost. 

The principle on which the NEAR system operates is very 
simple: The instrument is activated, and an alarm buzzer 
sounds, when the regular 60-cycle current in the power lines 
is stepped up to 240 cycles. This is done mechanically by 
installing certain equipment at the power source (such as 
Dix Dam): the warning would go into every building in 
every community receiving their electric power from that 
source. 

The design of the system has been completed. Production 
of the components of the system is scheduled to begin soon. 
It is expected that the receivers will sell for $5-$10, but the 
generators will cost about $50 million. 
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Warning Systems 

Today, many communities have installed sirens to provide 
warning of impending attack by an enemy. They are tied into 
a national warning system which is maintained on a round- 
the-clock basis by civil defense authorities in close coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Air Force. 


A steady blast of 3 to 5 minutes means an attack is proba- 
ble, and appropriate actions should be taken. Radios should 
be tuned to a CONELRAD frequency (640 or 1240) for 
official directions. 


A warbling tone or short blasts for 3 mimutes means an 
attack is imminent, and everyone should take cover immed- 
iately in the best available shelter, continuing to keep radios 
tuned to a CONELRAD frequency. 


An indoor warning system (NEAR) is being developed, 
and will supplement the outdoor sirens in the near future. 
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nuclear weapon. 


Conelrad 

CONELRAD is the short term for an emergency broad- 
casting system with the official title, “Plan for CONtrol of 
ELectromagnetic RADiations.” It is a plan to get official in- 
formation to the American public, in the event of attack, 
without providing an electronic navigational aid by which 
enemy bombers or missiles could “home in” on a target. 

Under the CONELRAD system, all radio stations in oper- 
ation will transmit on 640 or 1240 kilocycles. In the event of . 
warning of enemy attack, all radios should be tuned to one 
of these two frequencies to receive official information and 
instructions. In some areas, instructions will be transmitted 
on both frequencies, in others, only on one of them. 

Since there may be no electrical power available in such a 
situation, a battery-operated radio should be kept available. 
Extra batteries should be kept on hand, and an outside 
antenna for operation inside a shelter area. 

















Civil Defense Adult Education Program 


The Civil Defense Adult Education Program provides a course of instruction 
for personal and family protection in case of disaster. The aim is to alert and 
inform the participants about hazards inherent in living in our nuclear age, in- 
cluding both peacetime and wartime disasters. 

Kentucky was one of the first states to enter an agreement with the US. 
Office of Education to provide such an adult education program. The State 
Department of Education is responsible for the program, and there is a special 
division which administers it. 

The state coordinator, Norris B. Vincent, works with local school officials to 
recruit and train qualified teachers, and to provide learning opportunities for the 
adults in a community. These teachers are paid for their work out of federal 
funds set aside for that purpose. 

Since July 1, 1959, a total of 965 teachers have been trained to instruct in the 
civil defense program in Kentucky. As of November 1, 1961, these teachers had 
taught almost 1000 classes enrolling a total of more than 25,000 students. About 
2000 adults now complete the 4-session, 12-hour course each month. 





Reserve Food Supply 


Select foods that store easily, keep for months without refrigeration, are 
easily prepared, and require little or no cooking. 

Foods canned in metal and glass will stay in good condition for six 
months or more. It is a good practice to rotate foods in cans once or 
twice a year, and foods in paper boxes at least four times a year. 


A Two-Week Food Supply 
One Person 
Milk: Three 6-ounce cans of evaporated milk, or 34 ounces of non-fat 
dry milk. 
Canned meat, poultry, fish, dry beans, and peas: 28 servings (8-9 pounds). 
Fruits and vegetables: 42 to 56 servings (about 21 pounds). 
Cereals and baked goods: 42 to 56 servings (5-7 pounds). 
Spreads for bread and crackers: Use your own judgment. 
Hydrogenated fats and vegetable oils: Up to 1 pound or 1 pint (depends 
upon extent of cooking possible). 
Sugars, candy, nuts, etc.: 1 to 2 pounds. 
Miscellaneous: Coffee, tea, cocoa, bouillon, salt, etc., as desired. 


Water: 7 gallons. 


Cans and jars in sizes which will meet family needs for only one meal 
each are best for foods which deteriorate rapidly, when not refrigerated, 
after the container is opened. Choose the kinds and amount of food in 
terms of the needs and preferences of family members. Teenagers may 
need more food than the typical adult, and young children may need less. 

As food on the reserve shelf is used for meals for unexpected company 
and the family, replace it, putting the older stocks in front of the new 
supply. In this way, the supply will always be good-tasting. 











Personal Preparedness 
in the Nuclear Age 
Course Synopsis 
Session 1: The Need for Civil 
Defense 
This session includes an overview 
of the course and its objectives. The 
need for civil defense and for individ- 
ual protective measures is developed 
through an examination of the con- 
flicting ideologies of the United States 
and Russia, through an understanding 
of the devices by which the Soviet 
ideology is translated into action, and 
through an analysis of the capabilities 
of the Soviet Union. Also, there is an 
introduction to the effects of modern 
weapons in relation to personal defen- 
sive action. 


Session 2: The Effects of Modern 
Weapons and Defenses Against 
Them 


In this session, additional attention 
is given to the effects of modern 
weapons, with consideration of blast 
effects and radiation hazards as they 
might pertain to local areas in the 
event of nuclear attack. Attention is 
given to warning systems, and to pos- 
sible defenses against modern weapons. 
Also included in the session is discus- 
sion of chemical, biological, and psy- 
chological warfare. 


Session 3: National, State, and 
Local Emergency Plans 


In this session, various types of 
emergency plans are examined, with 
empha-is on the actions contemplated, 
and responsibilities of individuals at 
various levels. 


Session 4: Personal and Family 
Survival Actions 


One major topic in this last session 
of the course is the preparation of a 
family fallout shelter, including the 
supplies, equipment, and food needed. 
Fire prevention and control is dis- 
cu:sed, together with warning systems 
and what they mean, community plans 
and the part the individual plays in 
them, and a family plan for emergen- 
cies. There is a brief written evaluation 
at the end of the session. 
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PROFESSIONAL HONOR ROLL 


Allen 
Anderson 
Ballard 
Barren 
Boyle 
Bracken 


Bardstown 
Bellevue 
Bowling Green 
Caverna 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Danville 


Bell 
Boone 
Boyd 
Calloway 
Carlisle 
Casey 
Crittenden 


Augusta 
Barbourville 
Beechwood 
Benton 
Berea 
Burgin 
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300 PERCENTERS 


County School Systems 


Breckinridge Hickman Metcalfe 
Christian Hopkins Montgomery 
Estill Lawrence McCracken 
Franklin Lincoln Nelson 
Fulton Logan Pendleton 
Green Madison Pike 
Hardin Mason Simpson 


Independent School Systems 


Dawson Springs Glasgow Maysville 
Earlington Harlan Middlesboro 
Elizabethtown Henderson Monticello 
Eminence Hopkinsville Owensboro 
Fort Campbell Jenkins Paintsville 
Frankfort London Raceland 
Fulton Ludlow Russell 
Georgetown Lynch Russellville 


Special Group Lees Junior College 


200 PERCENTERS 


County School Systems 


Cumberland Henry Lewis 
Daviess Johnson Magoffin 
Elliott Knott Marshall 
Garrard Knox Meade 
Grant LaRue McLean 
Hancock Laurel Morgan 
Harrison Nichols 


Independent School Systems 


Campbellsville Irvine Murray 
Carlisle Jackson Pikeville 
Dayton Liberty Pineville 
Hazard Mayfield Providence 

Harrodsburg Midway Science Hill 
Hopkinsville Silver Grove 


Special Group Lincoln Institute 


Spencer 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
Union 
Wayne 


Scottsville 
Shelbyville 
Springfield 

Stanford 
Stearns 
Walton-Verona 
Williamstown 


Powell 
Rockcastle 
Rowan 
Russell 
Warren 
Washington 
Woodford 


Somerset 
Southgate 
South Portsmouth 
Van Lear 
West Point 
Williamsburg 
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WM done, good and frithful servants Renae 


In Memoriam 


ACTIVE TEACHERS 

Esther N. Adams, Fayette County 

Ross C. Anderson, Morehead State 
College 

Anna M,. Armstrong, Lawrence 
County 

Jasper A. Bishop, Jr., Louisville 

Dorothy S. Blatz, Louisville 

Clara Helen Boswell, Louisville 

Betty Jean Bowman, Harlan County 

James Warren Bradford, Whitley 
County 

Flora Irene Brents, Barren County 

Amelia V. Chinn, Louisville 

Lucy Jane Cracraft, Frankfort 

Sally W. Deener, Campbelisville 

Carrie E. Dieringer, Hardin County 

William Verne Eckert, Breckinridge 
County 

Lillian Eversole, Hazard 

Myrtle B. S. Finn, Louisville 

Sara Mount Fitch, Louisville 

Hazel P. Franklin, Grayson County 

Lelia C. Gould, Ashland 

Eunice P. H. Harris, Murray State 
College 

Edna Agnes Hartley, Meade County 

Rufus David Higgins, Knox County 

Sister Agnelia Hill, Nelson County 

Maude E. Hook, Ballard County 

Beatrice E. H. Howard, Harlan 
County 

Mary Elizabeth Kannapell, Kentucky 
School for Deaf 

Everett C. Kirkwood, McCracken 
County 

Lacy Dimple, Taylor County 

Ora Jane Logsdon, Hart County 

Tempa Lowdenback, Greenup County 

Vickie E. Matthews, Bath County 

Anna Whittaker Moore, Hopkinsville 

Virginia Dale Morse, Franklin County 

Dorothy P. Morton, Hopkins County 

Jennie F. Nichols, LaRue County 

Thelma M. B. O'Brien, Louisville 

Lonial B. Porter, Fleming County 

Viola C. Rees, Newport 

Katherine B. K. Rodgers, Harlan 

Lela Elizabeth Russell, Liberty 

Anna Kathryn Schulz, Louisville 

Anna H. Sharp, Madison County 

Katherine R. Shivell, Louisville 

Camille J. Sigler, Henderson County 

Earl Skaggs, Johnson County 

Thelma Clarke Small, Knott County 

Vashti C. Smith, Oldham County 

Ida Pearl Teater, Eastern Kentucky 
State College 

Jessie M. Templeton, Carter County 

Charles E. Turner, Breathitt County 

Rosemary K. Webb, Martin County 

Rhea Day Wilson, Paducah 

Helen F. Wise, Covington 
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RETIRED TEACHERS 

George W. Adams, Johnson County 

Letha K. Armstrong, Louisville 

James L. Ash, Louisville 

James D. Bailey, Muhlenberg County 

Herndon Barlow, Bowling Green 

Anna Mae Bean, Versailles 

Daisy E. Bloom, Louisville 

Clara H. Bonte, Hopkinsville 

Flora Botkin, Fleming County 

Blanch Bowers, Harlan County 

Charles S. Brown, Grayson County 

Lottie R. Bryant, Carter County 

Montie T. Bunch, Owensboro 

Virgil Burns, Eastern Kentucky State 
College 

Julius C. Caldwell, Jessamine County 

Harry B. Cantrell, Johnson County 

Sallie Carpenter, Jessamine County 

Lawrence Cherry, Graves County 

William H. Click, Elliott County 

E. P. Conner, Russell County 

Howard Cox, Knox County 

Joe L. Craft, Jackson County 

Myra Cunningham, Trigg County 

William Goebel Deaton, Breathitt 
County 

Nannie Evans, Whitley County 

Clark T. Farley, Pike County 

Felix Feltner, Leslie County 

Susie Belle Fish, Danville 

Gertrude Fitzhugh, Louisville 

Mary Isabelle Floyd, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College 

Bertha J. Flynn, Fayette County 

Vesta Francis, Lee County 

Lillie M. E. Franklin, Grayson County 

William Gannon, Pike County 

Flora A. Gans, Louisville 

Hulda M. S. Gernert, Louisville 

Rosa C. Greene, Henderson County 

Hattie Gross, Louisville 

Charlie Harper, Barren County 

Ida Davis Hogard, Paducah 

Cora Horine, Louisville 

Leander Hoskins, Leslie County 

Dawsie Howard, Knott County 

Carmona E. Howells, Johnson County 

Talmage Huff, Harlan County 

Mabel Jackson, Hopkins County 

Sophia F. Jackson, Bath County 

Mary Estelle Jarmon, Stanford 

Frances Jennings, Providence 

James A. Jordan, Kentucky State 
College 

William H. Justice, Pike County 

Charles Keith; Eastern Kentucky State 
College 

Bradley Kimbrough, Louisville 

N. O. Kimbler, Teachers’ Retirement 
System 

Selma Kranz, Louisville 

Beulah Mae Lasley, Clinton County 


Charles Lawhorn, Lincoln County 

Mary Lillian Lea, Bracken County 

Nancy P. Lewis, Jackson 

Lenora Lindley, Mclean County 

Jennie Litsey, Grayson County 

Julia Litzendorff, Newport 

Lucie Lowry, Louisville 

Lucy Manning, Elliott County 

Myrtle M. J. McCall, Carter County 

Elizabeth P. McConathy, Louisville 

Lottie L. McDaniel, Hopkinsville 

Ruth Ann Meglemry, Louisville 

W. G. Miefert, Covington 

Rebecca Miller, Edmonson County 

Emma C. Minnis, Woodford County 

Frances Montgomery, Columbia 

Carolyn Moorman, Mclean County 

Elizabeth Y. Murrell, Louisville 

Lizzie Nickell, Livingston County 

Solomon Noble, Breathitt County 

Mary Catherine Osborne, Louisville 

Lena Parham, Hopkinsville 

Mayme E. Parker, Hopkins County 

Josephine M. Perry, Louisville 

Virginia L. Phillips, Dayton 

Etta Mae Ransom, Christian County 

Ada B. Rawlins, Scott County 

Araminta D. Reynolds, Hancock 
County 

Eva Mildred Rhodus, Taylor County 

Margaret R. Risk, Richmond 

Bruce Rose, Morgan County 

Goldye B. Rosenthal, Paducah 

Norbert Lee Ross, Western Kentucky 
State College 

Cora Ellen Rowlett, Trimble County 

Rochester Ruggles, Louisville 

Virginia R. Schaffer, Louisville 

Addie F. Schwartz, Dawson Springs 

Albert W. Settle, Henderson 

Graham Sherry, Hart County 

Lena Tolle Simmons, Jefferson Coun- 
ty 

Anna Lee Smith, Jefferson County 

Lena Talbott, Paris 

Bertha C. Taylor, Louisville 

Ellen L. Taylor, Louisville 

Madeline C. Taylor, Hopkins County 

Lou Thatcher, Campbell County 

Thomas Tribell, Bell County 

Clara Harris Tudor, Garrard County 

Anna T. VanHorn, Lawrence County 

Ida W. Walker, Adair County 

William M. Webb, Greenup County 

H. M. Wesley, Hazard 

Pleas P. Wesley, Casey County 

Lena Whitney, Nelson County 

Beulah Wilkins, Central City 

Jessie O. Yancey, Fayette County 

Tressie Yokley, Monroe County 





These are the active and retired 
teachers who, according to the rec- 
ords of the Kentucky Teachers Retire- 
ment System, passed on to greater 
rewards between July 1, 1960, and 
July 1, 1961. 
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Education, its quality, breadth, and 
scope, with emphasis on future value 
to our children, is on the lips and in 
the minds of parents, teachers, lay per- 
sons, citizens’ committees, and organi- 
zations, as well as boards of education 
throughout the entire nation. Educa- 
tion has not received this much at- 
tention for many years; neither have 
educators. We of the profession wel- 
come this interest, since it develops an 
awareness of the needs, the short-com- 
ings, and a re-evaluation of the entire 
program of education. 

Too long have the citizens of our 
Commonwealth been content to have 
their children receive only a mediocre 
education because of the lack of reve- 
nue to attain the best. Only in the past 
few months have we stepped on the 
threshold of better opportunities for 
our boys and girls. For the first time, 
Kentucky has moved ahead, educa- 
tionally, of all the southeastern states, 
except Florida and Louisiana. This 
year, Kentucky jumped from 49th po- 
sition in the nation in teachers’ salaries 
to 39th position. We are just begin- 
ning to entice the cream of the teach- 
ing profession to remain in our state 
to teach, rather than to seek employ- 
ment in states that pay better salaries. 


A 50 per cent 
increase per class- 
room unit in capi- 
tal outlay allot- 
ments aids in the 
building of new 
buildings and the 
repair of buildings 
no longer safe for 
children. Aid has been given to 
help the poorer districts meet trans- 
portation costs. The appropriation for 
elementary school free textbooks has 
been increased 84 per cent, and a new 
program for free textbooks at the high 
school level is now being implemented. 

There is an increase of 168 per cent 
over previous years in funds for new 
area vocational schools and expansion 
of present facilities of this type. An 
increase of $16 million in appropria- 
tions to colleges and the university is 
helpigg them to prepare for the tre- 
mendous influx of new students each 
year. 
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Progress 
in 
Education 


Elizabeth Vaughn 


Provisions through Senate Bill 
#253 allow classification of private 
schools now providing instruction and 
facilities for exceptional children as 
state schools, thus making them eligi- 
ble for an appropriation of $150 per 
child for this purpose. There is an 18 
per cent increase in appropriations for 
the School for the Blind, and a 25 per 
cent increase in the funds available to 


the School for the Deaf. 


Each of us has had a part in con- 
tributing to this substantial progress. 
Now, as never before, we should realize 
the importance of the issues which will 
face our Legislators in the next few 
weeks. Our responsibility is over- 
whelming to help each citizen of Ken- 
tucky to realize how much is at stake 
for the children. Are we, for lack of 
diligence, going to stand by while goals 
for even more progress are within 
the grasp of this generation? 

We should set the standards of en- 
trance to the education profession so 
high that only those who are dedicated 
to the improvement of the instruction 
for children, and those who have the 
highest qualifications may apply for 
membership in qur ranks. Only then 
can we rest in the knowledge that, 
through adequate training and earnest 
zeal, every child is given the best op- 
portunity for the kind of an education 
which he so richly deserves. 


During these next weeks, while our 
legislators are in Frankfort, let us keep 
ourselves informed of the program 
which so vitally concerns all teachers. 
Let each of us serve as a committee of 
one to inform our neighbors and 
friends, and if necessary to let our rep- 
resentatives at the capitol know, that 
we have implicit faith that they too 
wish to see Kentucky march forward 
in the progress which has at last be- 
gun. ¢$¢¢ 





Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 
Reporter 


SOUTHEAST 
REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Reported by 
Beulah Grooms 


With “Teaching: A Profession” as 
the theme, the 21st Southeast Regional 
Conference of the NEA-DCT was held 
in the Carillon Hotel, in Miami Beach, 
November 2-4, 1961. The conference 
moved smoothly from one plateau of 
excellence to another, climaxing in an 
exotic closing banquet. 

Early arrivals 
were treated to a 
“Welcome to 
Florida” program 
on Thursday eve- 
; ning, with the of- 

~. ficial opening of 
en \ the conference 
coming on Friday morning. The Re- 
gional Director, Lina Sartor, presided 
at this opening session, and NEA-DCT 
President Anita Ruffing talked on the 
theme of the conference. 





The main address at the opening ses- 
sion was given by a master in the art of 
speaking, and was called “Marks of 
Mastery in Teaching.” Dr. Thomas D. 
Baily, Florida State Superintendent of 
Education, in this talk, listed the 
“three D’s” of education as Depth of 
understanding, Discipline of self and 
pupil, and Democracy. He also said 
that “the brilliant student may control 
our progress to the moon, but the av- 
erage one will control our lives.” 

The Friday afternoon session in- 
cluded an address by Margaret Steven- 
son, NEA-DCT Executive Secretary, 
on the subject, “Classroom Teacher 


Please turn to page 26 
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Mrs. Bessie H. 
McClellan, Ca- 
verna, started 
teaching 51 years 
ago. Since then 
she has seen serv- 
ice in rural, up- 
per elementary, 
and junior high school levels. Living 
always in her native community, “Miss 
Bessie” has served it and the surround. 
ing areas of Hart, Barren, and Met- 
calfe Counties. The past 36 years have 
been spent in the Horse Cave and 
Caverna Independent School Systems. 

She has been called a person who 
“truly gave of herself.” In the audi- 
ence at various programs, or on the 
sidelines at athletic events, she encour- 
aged, cheered, and praised. To stu- 
dents, parents, neighbors, and friends, 
she has always extended a helping 
hand. 


She has been active in professional 
work, having served as president of 
her local association and delegate to 
many meetings. Accompanied by her 
husband, she was a familiar figure at 
such gatherings. 

Active, happy, young-in-heart, “Miss 
Bessie” will continue to serve her com- 
munity, to attend professional and 
PTA meetings, to travel a little, and 
to share her experiences. 





Miss Bonnie 
Doon Boyd, 
Hopkinsville, 
retired after 50 
years of service to 
the children of 
Hopkinsville and 
Christian County. 
All but nine of those years were spent 
as a third grade teacher in West Side 
Elementary School. 

“Miss Bonnie” received her training 
at Western Kentucky State College, 
Bethel Woman’s College, and Austin 
Peay State College. Her teaching cer- 
tificate dates back to 1924, and is 
known as a “City Certificate.” 

This has been said of her: “There 
are and have been hundreds of men 
and women in Hopkinsville whose 
lives have been blessed by her teach- 
ing. She was very faithful in her duties 
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Between July 1, 1960, and July 1, 1961, 
there were 238 persons who retired from active teaching 
under provisions of the Kentucky Teachers Retirement Act. 


On the average, the teachers who retired during this time 
were 64.5 years of age, and had 35.1 years of service. 


Now, they will receive an average annuity of $1307.78, 
an increase of $133 over the year before. 

The range is from $203.88 (for 5.7 years of service) 

to $2376.72 (for a 47-year service period). 


Again of interest to many persons 
is the fact that the average member's personal contribution 


to the retirement program 


is returned during the first 11/2 years of retirement. 


as a teacher; and she worked quietly 
from year to year without any desire 
for ostentation or show.” 

Now, she is spending some of her 
time selling a well-known encyclo- 
pedia; most of her time she devotes 
to her home and to her sister with 


whom she lives. 


Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Goodwin, 
Paducah, after 50 
years of teaching 
service has retired 
from the active 
profession. At the 
time of her retire- 
ment she was completing another year 
as mathematics and health teacher in 
the Lincoln High School. 

She was a graduate of the same high 
school in which she completed her 
teaching career. She also holds the bac- 
calaureate degree from Kentucky State 
College and the master’s degree from 
the University of Indiana. 


Mrs. Goodwin has been active in the 
work of her profession, of her church, 
and of her sorority groups. Her influ- 
ence has been called “far-reaching,” 
and has permeated the lives of hun- 
dreds of young people who came under 
her guidance. Others, outside the scope 
of her teaching activities, have felt the 
impact of her professional dedication 
and citizenship. 

Her hobby is ceramics, but she also 
enjoys visiting with the nephew she 
reared and educated who now teaches 
in Tennessee. 


Cc. B. Nuc 
kolls, Ashland, 
has retired with 
50 years of cred- 
itable service ac- 
cording to the 
records of the 
Kentucky Teach- 
ers Retirement System. For the past 
35 years he has been the principal of 
Booker T. Washington School, in Ash- 
land, and active in community affairs. 

He first came to Ashland in 1923. 
With him he brought the record of 
birth in Calloway County, elementary 
and secondary school training in the 
schools of Paducah, and an earned 
baccalaureate degree from Kentucky 
State College, Frankfort. In addition, 
he has carried on a program of gradu- 
ate study at Ohio State University and 
Fisk University (Nashville). 

Mr. Nuckolls has received much 
recognition as a leader in the move- 





ment to provide an effective program 
of integration in his hometown. In 
1958, he was named the “outstanding 
church layman in Ashland,” and, last 
spring, was given the coveted Lincoln 
Key Award for his outstanding con- 


tribution in this area. 





The information contained in this 
special feature is based on reports 
from the Kentucky Teachers Retirement 
System. This means that only those 
years creditable toward retirement are 
included in the calculations. 
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These Teachers 
Retired Last Year 


Mrs. Margue- 
rite D. Fowler, 
Louisville, began 
teaching in an 
elementary school 
51 years ago. 
Since then she 
has taught at ev- 
ery level, first through graduate study. 
In addition to training for teaching, 
she was the first female graduate of the 
University of Louisville Law School. 





Mrs. Fowler has been active in the 
work of her state and regional busi- 
ness education associations. However, 
of more note is her service to the en- 
tire profession on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Kentucky Education 
Association. The first woman, and the 
first classroom teacher to be elected 
to that position, she served continu- 
ously from 1940 to 1955. 


She has been particularly concerned 
with educational legislation, teacher 
retirement benefits, high school guid- 
ance, and the professionalization of the 
profession of teaching through state 
and national professional associations. 


Mrs. Annie 
C. Montgomery, 
Earlington, has 
51 years of cred- 
itable service to- 
ward retirement 
from the teaching 
profession. Since 
1918, that service has been in the 
schools of Earlington. 





After receiving a life certificate 
following work at Bowling Green 
Teachers College, she came to Earling- 
ton in 1918. She kept her seventh 
gtade teaching assignment there for 
26 years, and then transferred to the 
high school. She has taught English 
since 1944, 
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Although she is retired from active 
teaching, she is by no means inactive. 
Schoolrooms in both Earlington and 
South Hopkins see her in the role of 
substitute teacher. In addition, she is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Earlington PTA, and is co- 
sponsor of the local Beta Club. In ad- 
dition to this, she holds both local and 
district offices in her church, and still 
finds time to attend professional meet- 
ings. 


Georgia S. Brown, Shelbyville, 
has retired after creditable service in 
the Kentucky Teachers Retirement 
System of 51 years. 

No other information had been 
made available at the time at which 
this issue of the magazine “went to 


press.” Please turn the page 





IF and AND 


If you can live 

Within the light 

Of one great truth 
That has no change, 
That one broad beam 
Will shape your course 
To destiny. 


And if one great 
Eternal law 

Becomes your guide, 

Its steady lead 

Will draw you on 
Through troublous ways 
And make your life 

A patient one 

Though all the world 
Seems to ignore. 


And if your deeds 
Are built around 
Inspired faith 

In one ideal, 

You'll still be calm 
And still unspoiled 
Although the world 
May seem to praise. 


—W. P. King 





It is a unique situation when an outstanding 
educator retires, who has a son who is an edu- 
cational editor. Such is the situation with Dr. 
Richard E. Jaggers, who began teaching in the 
one-room Logsdon Valley School in Hart County 
in 1910, and just retired as Associate Dean 
for Graduate Studies at Eastern Kentucky State 
College. Here he is with his first group of stu- 
dents and as he looks today. 

Happy retirement, Dad. 
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Here is the official record 


... from the files of the Kentucky Teacher Retirement System 


52 Years Service 
Henrietta W. Goodwin, Paducah 


51 Years Service 
Georgia S. Brown, Shelbyville 
Annie C. Montgomery, Earlington 


50 Years Service 

Bonnie Doon Boyd, Hopkinsville 
Marguerite D. Fowler, Louisville 
Bessie McClelland, Caverna 

C. B. Nuckols, Ashland 


49 Years Service 

Susan V. Cooper, Henderson 
Mary Fishback, Louisville 

Amy F. Healine, Louisville 
Louise Shelley Powell, Louisville 
Dannie Prater, Pike County 
Beryle Schwarberg, Newport 
Gertrude Sledd, Danville 


48 Years Service 

Sue V. Arnold, Owen County 

Flora Bass, McCreary County 

Sally B. Burdette, Louisville 

Hazel C. Fawcett, Louisville 

Lauretta Hahn, Kenton County 
Alma Kriete, Louisville 

Hattie R. Lockhart, Lexington 
*Ruth Meglemry, Louisville 

Lotta Belle Thomas, McLean County 
Florence B. Underwood, Owensboro 
Roxie Bernice Williams, Louisville 


47 Years Service 

J. A. Caywood, Kenton County 

Helen Deutsch, Louisville 

*W. C. Farmer, Clinton County 

Edna Q. Gilvin, Montgomery County 

R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State 
College 

Eula Proctor, Jefferson County 

Ruth E. Sampson, Louisville 

Charles Daniel Walters, Leslie County 

Elizabeth D. Zachari, Louisville 


46 Years Service 

Gladys S. Barnett, Hopkinsville 
Blanche H. Beck, Jefferson County 
Emma Chambers, Fayette County 
Celeste Frances Dempf, Louisville 
Leonora Johnston, Louisville 
Katherine Kornfield, Louisville 
Ora S. Schneider, Jessamine County 


45 Years Service 

Pauline H. Caldwell, Louisville 
Esther Clark, Louisville 

Viola Y. Grubbs, Mt. Sterling 
Marietta F. Hunter, Lexington 
Roberta H. Jones, Louisville 
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Eva Lusby, Owen County 

Edna Marie Meyer, Louisville 
Vestina G. Potts, Jefferson County 
Edna Marie Meyer, Louisville 
Mary Emiline Royster, Henderson 
Lela F. Wilson, Middlesboro 


40-44 Years Service 

Flora V. Allen, Cumberland County 

Clarence A. Beutel, Louisville 

Rufus Bryant, Lexington 

Georgia T. Burton, Lebanon 

Mabel Christian, Madison County 

John James Conley, Johnson County 

H. L. Cundiff, Louisville 

Roy P. Daniel, Louisville 

Ella Lawrence Frazier, Louisville 

Beatrice Frye, Murray State College 

Herbert B. Gilbert, Knox County 

Mark Godman, Woodford County 

Charlie Hall, Knott County 

Grace Martin Hall, Trigg County 

Bess H. Henderson, Christian County 

Mary S. Hobby, Louisville 

Evie Jackson, Hickman County 

Lelia L. Jarboe, Lebanon 

Joe A. Jones, Adair County 

Nancy Sue Keller, Mt. Sterling 

Alice M. Kennedy, Jefferson County 

Kearney Kline, Louisville 

Dorothy Kurk, Louisville 

*Mary Lillian Lea, Bracken County 

Cora Lee, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege 

Junius Lewis, Ballard County 

Theda Van Lowe, Fayette County 

Inez Moore, Ft. Thomas 

Shirley Gill Pettus, Louisville 

Minnie Pigg, Lexington 

*Goldye B. Rosenthal, Paducah 

Frank D. Scott, Fleming County 

William B. Stallard, Catlettsburg 

Marietta W. Stewart, Hopkinsville 

Bedford Thorn, Bourbon County 

Bertha King Tye, Barbourville 

Gladys P. Tyng, Eastern Kentucky 
State College 

Alberta B. Vaughn, Covington 

Marian M. Walsh, Louisville 

Tommie H. Weaver, Christian County 

Maud Wood, Greenville 


35-39 Years Service 

Virginia H. Andrews, Lexington 
Atha S. Belt, Caldwell County 

Erma Bradley Bishop, Lexington 
Catherine E. Bolander, Louisville 
Luther Lloyd Brown, Whitley County 
Irene O. Campbell, Lexington 

Bess Chick, Ohio County 

Robert Cool, Pike County 


Minnie Mae Corbin, Covington 

*Julia Dixon, Letcher County 

Virginia Owsley Geary, Lexington 

P. L. Hamlett, Sr., Newport 

Christine Harmon, Caverna 

Charles Hubbard, Caldwell County 

Irma Huckriede, Louisville 

John S. Jones, Whitley County 

Mary V. Kastner, Louisville 

Beatrice C. Kelley, Paducah 

James Otis Kelley, Daviess County 

Emma E. Love, Knox County 

Edna McCall, Paducah 

Fannie M. Mills, Bell County 

Ina D. Moore, Hopkins County 

Bess M. Murphy, Boyle County 

Irene O'Dell, Covington 

Elsie J. Patrick, Floyd County 

Catherine Patterson, Todd County 

Sara B. Pleasant, Paducah 

Marian C. Reid, Kentucky School for 
Deaf 

Rosa Risner, Wolfe County 

Raymond Robertson, Ohio County 

Ray Schwender, Louisville 

Elkie Smith, Pike County 

Emma B, Ward, Anderson County 

C. B. West, Henderson County 

Ellacie White, Warren County 


30-34 Years Service 

Mae R. Bertelkamp, Louisville 
Berley Bewley, Barren County 

Nell Allen Black, Estill County 

Effie F. Branson, Webster County 
Harry J. Brantley, Louisville 

Joseph F. Brophy, Perry County 
Stevie T. Brown, Fayette County 
Fannie Bryant, Floyd County 

Carl M. Burnside, Garrard County 
Lillian N. Caldwell, Grant County 
Goldie Mae Childers, Lawrence County 
Frank H. Childress, Louisville 
Gertrude W. Collins, Knox County 
Alice Corinne Cooper, Martin County 
Louise J. Corum, Clay County 
Dorothy Darnell, Frankfort 

Lucy M. Diecks, Louisville 

Kathryn J. Engle, Richmond 
Azerlee B. Garrett, Hopkinsville 
Emma Greer Gordon, Louisville 

Joe Lee Groce, Clinton County 
Mary B. Hall, Fayette County 

Nell R. Harding, Clark County 
Maggie Hatfield, Pike County 

Stella Hensley, Perry County 

Jakie Howard, Bell County 

Frank Kennard, Magoffin County 
Delia Mae Lawrence, Pulaski County 


"Jennie Pace Ledford, Harlan County 


Margie Lewis, Warren County 
Mary S. Locke, Bell County 
Margaret G. McWaters, Ballard Coun- 


ty 
Wilbur C. Moore, Harlan County 
Robbit O. Morris, Louisville 
Rosa Nourse, Hopkinsville 
Lillie B. Orndorff, Central City 
Frances Rawlings, Harrison County 
Please turn to page 28 
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Our KEA-DESP seeks to strengthen 
elementary education, and our individ- 
ual elementary principals are eager to 
improve their professional competence. 
In order to keep from standing still, 
we must keep on the move in seeking 
better ways to meet needs, 

Our educational desire is for all chil- 
dren to receive the kind and amount 
of education that will be most advan- 
tageous to them and to society. 

Principals: You and I need to keep 
abreast of these changing times. The 
issue is not whether children like 
school, or whether they have too good 
a time at school, or whether they are 
interested in what they are doing in 
school. The real issue involves the pur- 
poses which undergird practices. 

Our purposes in working with chil- 
dren have always been the same: The 
first is an individual one, to develop 
each youngster to the highest degree 
of which he is capable, in body, mind, 

















Recently, I read Bob Cummings’ book, Stay Young 
and Vital. There is one statement in that book that 
stands out: “We have to run as fast as we can in this 
world today in order to stand still.” I feel certain 
this applies to us in the teaching profession. 


leadership, youth piles up an ever- 
growing reservoir of worthwhile deeds. 

Equally important is the elementary 
school’s effort to help children develop 
healthy personalities. As subject mat- 
ter is mastered, the elementary school 
child learns to work and study, rec- 
ognizing standards of skilled workman- 
ship; to live safely; to contribute to his 
group; to cooperate with others; to as- 
sume responsibility; to accept leader- 
ship. Such traits as honesty, reliability, 
fair play, sensitivity to others and self- 
control, also are developed through 
day-to-day activities. 

The following questions are chal- 
lenging: (1) Do our schools help 
pupils learn and practice the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of citizenship 
in a democracy? (2) Are our pupils 
growing in the ability to locate facts 
and make judgments? (3) Are our 
pupils learning to assume responsi- 
bility for their actions? (4) Do our 
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Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 
é Reporter 

At this time, we should all be in- 
spired by the fine conference just 
concluded at Western State College, 
Bowling Green. Dr. Drummond, 
Dr. Enders, and the many fine 
leaders of the assemblies gave us a 
lot to think about. We trust that 
many excellent plans will evolve 
for your individual school. 

We offer our sincere and deepest 
appreciation to all who helped to 
make our conference such a suc- 
cess, especially to the guest speakers, 
and to Dr. Mary I. Cole and Bob 
Cochran, of the college staff. 








To one and all is wished that peace 
that the world cannot give, the com- 
forting solace for those broken in 
heart and spirit, abiding grace and 
enduring strength for the morrow, and 
the power to accept with courage 
whatever the future may bring. 











as a Citizen in today’s America? 
Our frontier in education for the 
next 20 years is quality. Basically, in 


y spirit, character, and feelings, and in pupils have opportunity to work and the last century, the battle of quantity 
personal, economic, home, and civic Play in groups? (5) Does our school _has been won. There Sa 
y competence; the second is a social one, Program promote pupil initiative and skirmishes and rear-guatd eens still 
to replace our generation with one that creativity? (6) Are we keeping abreast to come; but the principle of extensive 
is at least as competent to cope with of our changing world society? and universal education is firmly es- 
the problems of community, state, na- How have public schools contributed _ tablished. ; 
tion, and world as is the present one. to our democracy? What are the prob- As quantity was the primary goal 
I have tremendous faith in Ameri- lems they face as they look to the for the ee eeereree will quality be 
can youth. Every community in Amer- future? Can they continue to shoulder our chief aim for the next. We have 
ica can witness each succeeding day the enormous responsibilities that have | been concerned that every child come 
the prowess of boys and girls in action. been assigned them? to school. Now we must ask how much 
Given even a modicum of intelligent These are very important questions each child gets out of school? oa 
to consider, along with a very personal My closing thought: Why not join 
one: What does all of this mean to you your state and national DESP’s and 
y Christmas : You will receive a ballot for help us meet our challenge? 
j Greetings electing the officers of NEA-DESP. Chiictmes Ieoms 
Candles are such lovely things, thy ave oreandinnengiziness gpa Parkland Elementary School 
All. amber-tipped with light; cnet: Cake: i: Fees found these items very helpful: 
n- Sih iis: a: iia. tdilabial, on time; Kentucky should be Creating With Paper (Basic 
On dark and stormy nights. among those counted! Forms and Variations), Pauline 
All members will be receiving Johnston, University of Washing- 
So | have lighted one, reservations for the annual NEA- ton Press, Seattle; Popular Me- 
And placed it on my window sill; DESP Convention, meeting in chanics, November, 1961, issue, pp 
With the hope it will remind each one, Detroit in March. Be sure you 154-181; Gift Making (Zaner- 
Of peace on earth, and of good willl are a member, and that you send Bloser Company), Using Odds 
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“School starts tomorrow, you know, 
and I feel that I should get to bed early 
this evening in order to be at my best 
tomorrow. Thanks for asking me to go 
with you.” 

This was my part of the conversa- 
tion on the telephone the night before 
the big day. What big day? Why, the 
first day of school! 

Although there had been many first 
days, this was going to be the day. All 
over the land mothers were thinking 
(if not saying), with a sense of relief, 
“Tomorrow school starts. Then I'll have 
peace for a few hours each day.” 
Fathers were getting ready to hand 
over hard-earned money to pay for 
books which they hoped would be used 
to good advantage. Janitors had the 
schools spotless, but knew they would 
not stay that way. Drivers of school 
buses were praying that they might 
keep their senses through another year. 
Little girls as well as big girls were 
painfully trying to sleep with their hair 
in pin curlers. Some teachers were look- 
ing forward to the first day, while 
others were wondering if they could 
last the year. 


What did all of this have to do with 


me? Didn't I tell you? Tomorrow was 
the first day of school—for me as a 
teacher! Tomorrow, for the first time, 
I would teach instead of being taught. 
Oh, it would be wonderful. 


Doubts Arise 

Or would it? For the first time since 
graduation in June, doubts came over 
me. Why should I worry? Didn't I 
have my diploma? Wasn’t my contract 
signed? 

I decided to go to bed early, but 
sleep would not come. I tried to think 
of stories I had read where doubts had 
come to the young bride on the eve 
of her wedding, or to the nurse on her 
first case. I rolled and tossed until I 
fell into a troubled sleep and dreamed. 

In my dream I seemed to be walking 
along a road in search of something to 
make me a good teacher. All at once 
I saw a house with a sign in the front 
yard. It said, “The Master Teacher.” 
Oh, here was a place to go for help. 

After knocking and being asked to 
enter, I found myself in a comfortable 
room in which sat the Great Teacher. 





By Thelma Richard 
Classroom Teacher 
Freeport, Illinois 


He looked kind and understanding 
while a faint smile was on His face. In 
fact, with the exception of the smile, 
He looked much like the pictures of 
The Great Teacher which hung on the 
walls of the church. 


Surely | Needed Knowledge 

He looked at me and asked, “What 
would you have, my child?” 

Eagerly I answered, “Oh, give me 
knowledge that I may teach the way 
that I should. May I know all things 
that teachers need to know. Surely a 
teacher needs knowledge more than 
anything else!” 

I thought his smile saddened a little 
as He answered, “Very well. You shall 
have knowledge. Go in peace.” 

I went. I taught. But I was not 
happy. I had all the knowledge so that 
not once did I falter, but I knew I 
was not a good teacher so I was not 


happy. 





Scott, Foresman and Company 
BASIC READING and CHILDREN’S LITERATURE Grades 1-8 


Listed for adoption in Kentucky 1962-1966 


READING 
The New WE COME AND GO 


Grades 


The New FUN WITH DICK AND JANE 
The New OUR NEW FRIENDS 


The New FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 
The New STREETS AND ROADS 

The New TIMES AND PLACES 

The New DAYS AND DEEDS 

The New PEOPLE AND PROGRESS 


ALL AROUND AMERICA 


Miss Irene Reynolds, 
Educational Consultant 
3020 Sherbrooke Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 


Mr. Ray Binford, 
Representative 

310 Morgan Street 
Versailles, Kentucky 
TR 3-3992 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD 
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LITERATURE 


1 GUESS WHO? 


The New MORE FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 
The New MORE STREETS AND ROADS 
MORE TIMES AND PLACES 

MORE DAYS AND DEEDS 

MORE PEOPLE AND PROGRESS 

MORE PARADES 

MORE PANORAMAS 


For more information, 
please get in touch with Mr. Binford. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
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This is a first-day-of-school story which we feel 
reflects the real meaning of Christmas. See if you don’t agree. 


The Greatest of These 


After a time I returned to The 
Great Teacher, I said, “Oh, Great 
Teacher. I have found that knowledge 
is not enough. I must have something 
else to be a good teacher.” 


And Patience 

It seemed as if His face lit up with 
hope as He said, “And what gift do 
you want this time, my child?” 

Without hesitation, I answered, 
“Patience. I get so impatient when the 
pupils do not absorb the knowledge 
that I give them.” 

Again I thought His smile faded a 
little as He said, “You shall have the 
gift of patience. Go in peace.” 


Again I went. I taught. I was patient. 
Oh, I was so very patient. I never scold- 
ed the slow ones or the naughty ones 
or the noisy ones. I was extremely 
patient, but I was not happy and I 
knew that I was not a good teacher. 
Something was lacking. 


These Are Not Enough 

Once more I made the journey to 
The Great Teacher. He looked as if 
He expected me. This time He spoke 
first. “My child, you found knowledge 
and patience not enough, did you not? 
What other gift do you want?” 

This time, hesitating, and in a low 
and humble voice, I answered, “Love. 


I want the gift of love so that I might 
love all my pupils, whether rich or 
poor, bright or dull.” At that moment 
His whole being seemed to smile His 
approval. 

He answered, “You may have the 
gift of love. Go in peace.” As I left, 
I couldn’t be sure, but I thought I 


heard Him say, “The greatest of these 


is love.” 

I went. I taught. But oh, what a 
difference! I still used knowledge and 
patience, but love tempered all. At last 
I was happy; and if I wasn’t a good 
teacher, at least I was a better one. 

I woke with a start. Was that the 
school bell? No, it was only the alarm 
clock bidding me get ready for the big 
day. 

As I prepared for school with joy 
in my heart because of the lesson I 
had learned in my dream, I seemed to 
hear The Great Teacher say, “Remem- 
ber these words, my child: And now 
abideth knowledge, patience, and love, 
these three; but the greatest of these 
is love.” ¢ ¢ ¢ 


Reproduced, with special permission, from the 
December, 1959, issue of Illinois Education. 





Your protection...is as strong as 


the Company that stands behind it! _ 
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Washinigtow. Vlational 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Plans for over 30 years 


STABILITY . . . Washington National is an old line legal reserve 
company with assets in excess of 300 million dollars 


SERVICE . . . Our staff of specially trained Home Office 
representatives stand ready to offer prompt and 


efficient claim service at all times 


WRITE TO OUR LOCAL OFFICE: 


202 Francis Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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GOLDEN RULE SERIES 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 


Grades 4-8 Leavell * Friebele * Cushman 
Teacher's Editions (Separate Teacher's Guides available) 


A perfect reading combination—interest-provoking 
stories that: build character and stimulating activities 
that develop fundamental reading skills. 


Reading with Purpose 
Reading for Significance 








Grades 7 and 8 Leavell and Caughran 
Teacher's Guides 
Articles about reading, stories adapted to four 
different reading levels, and a great wealth of 
exercises lead every student to a higher level 
of achievement. 





KITTLE’S PENMANSHIP 


Books 1 through 8 (Pupils' Books) 
What and How, Teacher's Pian Book 
(Grades 1 and 2) 





Representatives: O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky * Joe S. Caudill, Jackson, Kentucky 


PUBLISHERS OF A COMPLETE LANGUAGE-ARTS PROGRAM 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








How big Is the world? 





Classroom Teachers 
Continued from page 19 


Payloads.” This was followed by a skit 
with KEA-DCT President Charles 
Craft participating, “Dr. I. Q. speaks 
—on Joint Project on Competence, 
Project on Instruction, Goal-to-Go 
Program, NEA Goals, Membership, 
Insurance, DuShane Fund, and Ethics.” 


Dinner on Friday evening was a 
Luau; that’s a smorgasbord with a Ha- 
waiian accent and a terrific array of 
exotic food. Everyone was given a lei 
as they entered, and the entertainment 
could have come directly from the 
Islands. 

The Friday evening address was 
given by D. D. Darland, Associate 
Secretary of NCTEPS, on “Creating 
New Horizons.” This was followed by 
three discussion groups on: Adequate 
Preparation and Competent Perform- 
ance, Internal Policies Relating to Pub- 
lic Welfare, and The Establishment of 
a Balanced System of Professional and 
Legal Sanctions. (Mrs. Edna Lindle and 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine had leadership 
roles in these groups. ) 

On Saturday morning, there were 
leadership clinics for local presidents, 
other local officers, committee mem- 
bers, and building representatives. Al- 
so, there was an international relations 
clinic and an FTA sponsors’ clinic. 
The last general session followed and 
included various types of reports. 

Saturday afternoon, delegates had 
the option of sight-seeing and sun- 
basking, or going to some special 
meetings. There was a clinic on pro- 
gramming the local association, a Sal- 
ary School, and a Conditions of Work 
session. Mrs. Eula Norris and Mrs. 
Ruth Payton represented the Ken- 
tucky delegation at these last two ses- 
sions. 


Miss Verde White, retired teacher 
and convention - goer-of-note from 
White Mills, was interviewed on a 
Friday eveinng TV newscast. Mrs. Eula 
Norris, Mrs. Elsie Nelson, Mrs. Marg- 
aret Sanders, and others, did a fine job 
of publicizing the 1962 Southeast Re- 
gional Conference, which is scheduled 
for Louisville next November. And, 




















at the closing banquet, Charles Craft, 


Your Representative: Central School Supply Company 
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appropriately dressed as a distinguish- 
ed Kentucky Colonel, presented Re- 
gional Director Lina Sartor with a 
commission as a Colonel, and invited 
all to attend next year’s conference in 
Louisville. 

The local project entered by the 
Jefferson County Education Associa- 
tion was awarded first place in its di- 
vision of the Local Projects Group, 
and will be entered in the national 
competition. 

The closing address of the confer- 
ence was given by NEA President 
Ewald Turner, on the subject, “Teach 
for Tomorrow.” A dedicated educator, 
he held his audience spellbound. With 
this inspirational message, the confer- 
ence closed. ¢ ¢ ¢ 


1962 NEA CONVENTION 
Decorating Committee 


President C. R. Hager has appointed 
a special committee to make plans for 
decorating, in an appropriate manner, 
the Kentucky headquarters room at 
the NEA Convention in Denver, July 
1-6, 1962. 


The committee met on Saturday, 
November 4, at the KEA Headquarters 
in Louisville, to discuss their respon- 
sibilities and to make plans for ful- 
filling them. They decided that an 
effort should be made to win the 
coveted Willard E. Givens Trophy 
this year. This is the award given each 
year to the state delegation displaying 
the best materials produced by a state 
association in promotion of the nation- 
al and state professional programs dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

The members of this committee in- 


cluded: 


Roger Jones, Jackson, Chairman 
Juanita Jones, Paducah ‘ 
Mary McClure, Mt. Washington 
Robin Fain, Nicholasville 


Any member of the profession who 
has an idea or materials which the com- 
mittee should know about in planning 
this display, should contact one of the 
members, or someone on the KEA 
staff. 
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Lead Him with Love, Teacher! 


Here he is, teacher. More than a little boy. The 
beginning of a man. For a few precious hours 
each day his imagination is yours to stretch with 
infinite surprises. His character is yours to cut 
and grind and polish. Lead him with love, teach- 
er. He is your challenge and your opportunity. 


The challenge and opportunity that we share 
as good citizens is to support our schools in 
preparing this new generation for responsibili- 
ties of leadership in the crucial years ahead. 













by J. O. VanHook 


This completely new text gives the essential facts of 
Kentucky's history from it’s beginnings to the present 
day—most interestingly written to give the seventh 
grade student a knowledge of the history of this state. 
A complete teacher’s manual is available. 









HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City—Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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W. B. Reeves, Boyd County 
Mary Huffman Rix, Lexington 
Oscar T. Schmidt, Covington 
Lorena W. Semands, Louisville 
Royce E. Simons, Warren County 
A. B. Smith, Pike County 
Ruby J. Smith, Greenup County 
Ezra Sparrow, Anderson County 
Lucie C. Stone, LaRue County 
Myrtle A. Vaughan, Louisville 
Allie H. Wheeler, Fayette County 
Lucille R. Whithead, Eastern Kentucky 
State College 
Grace T. Woolfolk, Lexington 
Zella R. Woosley, Grayson County 


25-29 Years Service 

Easter C. Abbott, Jenkins 

Kathleen Wiggins Barnes, Pendleton 
County 

Sally Bush, Floyd County 

Charles B. Butler, Breathitt County 





a comprehensive, imaginative series... 


THIS IS MUSIC 
by William R. Sur, Adeline McCall, Mary R. Tolbert 

William R. Fisher, Gladys Pitcher, Robert E. Nye, Charlotte DuBois 

Written by leading teachers and au- 
thorities in the field, This Is Music 
provides a complete instructional pro- 
gram in music for the elementary 
grades, based on child interest cen- 
ters. New methods of presenting the 
elements of music and for developing 
skill and understanding are utilized in 
an engagingly graphic manner. 





a modern reading program... 
THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


by William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills,, Mary C. Austin, 

Robert A. McCracken, and nine contributing authors 

The Sheldon Basic Reading Series 
was conceived, organized, and written 
as a complete unit. The Series covers 
grades one through eight, offering con- 
tinuous development and _ systematic 
practice in the basic reading skills, and 
the gradual building and strengthening 
of a firm foundation of comprehension. 
Bright illustrations add life and color 
to the wide variety of adventure 
stories, humorous stories, do-it-yourself 
stories, science stories, poems, plays, 
biographies, and fairy tales. Activity 
Books and Teachers’ Manuals are avail- 
able at each grade level. 





Representative: Thomas P. Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville, Kentucky 








ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


since 1868... leiiling Fubtishews of Jextbooks 


ILLINOIS 


310 WEST POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7 
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More Retired Teachers 


Continued from page 22 


Louise D. Coombs, Henry County 
Molly B. T. Coyle, Louisville 
Samyra P. Curry, Madison County 
Emma R, Edmonson, Owensboro 
E. W. Gilbert, Owensboro 

Evelyn F. Harper, Hickman County 
Ida H. Hopkins, Harlan County 
Mildred C. King, Christian County 
Dewey Langdon, Leslie County 
Henry O’Daniel, Graves County 
*Mary C. Osborne, Louisville 
Lucille Rodgers, Casey County 
Mollie H. Stamper, Jefferson County 
Julia B. Stephens, Owen County 
Laura P. Taylor, Bowling Green 
Elsie Terhune, Louisville 

Jasper R. Triplett, Martin County 
Helen C. Wesley, Knox County 
Bertha H. White, Clay County 


20-24 Years Service 

Louise Bolton, Kenton County 

Mary W. Brown, Murray State College 

Katie Mae Crawford, Fayette County 

E. H. Crowe, Monroe County 

Lillian G. Fitzhugh, Kenton County 

Ralph Halcomb, Clay County 

Gertrude Holt, Rockcastle County 

Lorena Huddleston, Campbell County 

Sallie H. Lewis, Harlan County 

Sister Mary I. Livers, Washington 
County 

Muriel D. Nestor, Bell County 

Sudie R. Pearson, Madison County 

Daught E. Reid, Carter County 

Launa Brown Sohan, Louisville 

Geraldine Taylor, Louisville 

Chlora Thompson, Providence 

Helen T. Wells, Hancock County 

Lizzie Williams, Letcher County 


Less Than 20 Years Service 


Ida Brown, Hopkins County 

W. G. Farmer, Jackson County 
Ruth F, Garnett, Bullitt County 
Dorcas B. Halcomb, Perry County 
Sophia K. Hutchins, Kenton County 


-Erruphene H. Lynch, Henderson Coun- 


*Carolyn Moorman, McLean County 

Lucille Morris, Louisville 

Edith S. Owens, Newport 

Marion S. Ripple, Fairview 

E. N. Salyers, Elliott County 

Helen F. Sherman, Louisville 

Onnie Gray Skinner, Murray State 
College 

*Clara Tudor, Garrard County 

Lara G. Webster, Campbell County 
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A Helpful Hint... 
Fun With Words 

Just before the sixth grade class 
went to the library, they were given 
an assignment of words pertaining to 
Egyptian civilization, our current study 
topic. Included were such words as: 
Red Sea, pyramid, Pharaoh, embalm- 
ing, Moslem. 

Each word was assigned to two dif- 
ferent students. They were told to 
bring back, to share with the rest of 
the class, the most interesting single 
fact they could find pertaining to the 
word. 

The results were very satisfying. 
During the library period, most of the 
boys and girls spent the entire period 
reading and searching for interesting 
information on their particular word. 

When they returned to the room, 
each of the two students assigned to 
one subject told the class what he had 
discovered. Then, the rest of the class 
voted on the information they thought 
the more interesting of the two. 

We discussed why certain informa- 
tion was more interesting than other. 
They seemed to recognize that know- 
ing the exact number of blocks in the 
great pyramid was not nearly as in- 
teresting as recognizing that there were 
the same number of blocks as there are 
people living in Maryland. 

They asked if they could do this 
again next week; and, as long as their 
interest lasts, they will have the op- 
portunity to discover the most interest- 
ing single fact about words used in the 
current topic of study in our class. 


—Dorothy Hellard 
Picadome School, Fayette County 


A Teacher’s Letter to Santa 
Dear Santa, 
Please don’t think that I’m contrary, 
but eliminate the stationery; 
no more candy, no more hose, 
no more hankies to blow my nose, 
no more scent that’s so conservative 
I feel my soul is in preservative. 


Just a pocket book of rimes, 

or a tale of love in far-off climes; 
one rose—so beautiful. to see, 

a simple tribute because I am me. 


A teacher must have the heart of a child, 
one that needs to be sometimes beguiled, 
but it’s a heart which finds most dispensible 
those things that are sensible. 


Miram Biskin, Cohoes, New York 
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NEWS FROM 


EVENING SUMMER CLASSES 
PROVE SUCCESSFUL 
IN TEXAS 


ALDINE, TEXAS — Summer sessions for 
high school students were scheduled from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. this year in Aldine 
and attracted over 300 students from 10 
school districts. According to M. O. Camp- 
bell, director of the 7-week summer 
school, the end-of-day scheduling per- 
mitted students to attend who otherwise 
would have turned down the opportunity 
due to interference with work plans. 


* * * * 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
PROVING POPULAR 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Programmed text 
books are specially designed to present 
material in small ‘‘steps,’’ each part re- 
quiring an answer from the student, and 
each bit of knowledge serving as a 
foundation for the next. A recent test 
showed pupils averaged 7 points higher 
and learned 27% faster. Over 80% of 
the pupils said they preferred the pro- 
grammed course to conventional instruc- 
tion. 





FOR BETTER 1.Q.’s 


GREENWICH, CONN.—Offer milk as a 
reward to students and they'll do better 
in IQ tests claims Psychological Dynamics, 
Inc. If students don't respond enough to 
this stimulus researchers say, ‘‘raise the 
ante. Offer chocolate milk and then watch 
the IQ's rise.” 


. 
* * * ” 


RR OVER TV 


MEMPHIS, ALABAMA—Two of the three 
‘*R's"'—-reading and writing—are being 
taught to adults over WKNO-TV. Spon- 
sored this year by the Alabama Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the filmed pro- 
gram employs the Laubach method; peo- 
ple gather around sets in civic or church 
buildings; and assistance by a teacher is 
given before and after the broadcast. 


* . . . 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set of 
four new free School Safe- 
ty posters. They illustrate 
four common situations in 
a way children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 














EDUCATION IN INDIA 

NEW DELHI, INDIA—The current 5-year 
plan for education in India calls for a 
massive attack on illiteracy through com- 
pulsory free education for children be- 
tween 6 and 11 years of age. Resistance 
is expected from parents who prefer their 
children to work and their daughters to 
remain uneducated. 





FLY NOW—LEARN LATER 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Half-price plane fare, 
now available from 12 major airlines for 
12 to 21-year olds, may well extend the 


college choices of American students. 
Many Mid-western colleges, previously too 
distant for Eastern students of limited 
funds, are now much “‘closer." 

*Above articles edited from material published 


by Sunday New York Times and School Manage- 
ment Magazine. 


* * 2&2 
KEA RECOMMENDATION APPRECIATED 


Educators Mutual is proud of this ex- 
pression of confidence by the KEA... 
and promises to offer Kentucky teachers 
the most modern forms of low-cost Major 
Medical, Income Protection, Hospital- 
Surgical and Retired Teachers’ Protection 
Plans available. Six groups now are in 
force. Write for information, and you'll 
understand why 215,000 teachers have 
selected Educators since 1910... and 
received $23,000,000 in disability bene- 
fits. 






George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. 


Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 


0 Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


WIS n.d vee sd Cavecassddedes< xss 











MUTUAL FUND 
INVESTING? 


Mutual Trust funds are invested 
in selected securities to obtain reg- 
ular income and conserve principal 
for shareholders, subject to the 
market risk in all such investments. 
For Prospectus and descriptive 
literature fill in and return this 
advertisement. 


SALES CHARGE 2% 
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MUTRUSCO MANAGEMENT CORPORATION KSJ1 
4722 Broadway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
Please send me a current prospectus. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 




















EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing indi- 
vidual liberty & very wide coverage on & off 
the beaten path from Scandinavia to Africa. 
fron Curtein optional. Unless the standard 
tour is a ‘‘must’’ for you, write for details. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequeic, Box $ — Pasadena, California 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and religious works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Send ge free booklet ST-15. Vantage Press, 120 
W. 31 St., New York 1. 


RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation" information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 











TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
ay acne ar Road, ee — 
Philip S. oe Pie » Manager. 
ABOVE avennae 4 ceroluuratees 
Chio, N. Y. State; Midwest. 

Some: Long Island to Calif. 


a thru college. Monthly payment 
plan. ion-wide. Write us in full FE > memory 








KEA LIFE PLAN 


Low Cost Life Insurance 
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KEA COMMISSIONS 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Term Expires 
ees, IR, MINI, SII oc cic cece ees gecccccccepcencesccvesosees June 30, 1963 
Alice Parsons, Vice-Chairman, 817 Aberdeen, Covington ...........ceeeeceecccees June 30, 1964 
Bobore Alsum, Bieerey Genes College, BGRRAG occccccccccccccccccccscccesescccces June 30, 1962 
ee a ee ON sn ncn oop 6 ab one cin keieee 6 60 bees 64000 0% June 30, 1963 
Se ts NI UE, I< 5 oo ona Kbnee ceaueedss os 0b vse uses hed chonsweese June 30, 1962 
Irvin Brooks, 9212 Preston Highway, Louisville 19 ...........cccesecccccceccecs June 30, 1964 
R. BE. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond .............eeececeeees June 30, 1963 
sao a cbs a ces SMe ew REED LN AN ae Sead Sem ecws Hee June 30, 1964 
so cibn cuses Gab cea ub Wede es ch che Vache 6s kee wieneas June 30, 1962 
6 oon Gin in Wiig ods a be dk CSOD CSR SE UN oe Aub AC ba DoS wRS June 30, 1963 
eee soe on os hae bee hG Rah aa eae baa ne June 30, 1964 


Louise Combs, Department of Education, Frankfort, Professional Adviser 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Ketnucky State College, Richmond 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA Staff 


COMMISSION ON TENURE AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Term Expires 
ee RN Sg oso a Sas Liss Wala Sos bible ieee se A Opie bw WRGs ek Kd SO RIO June 30, 1962 
I CE 5 os nce diss sig eae b's bp 6 emma 4c 04 651d 0100086 bE eS June 30, 1965 
Abbie W. Wuest, 2303 Millers Lane, Louisville 16 ............ cece cee ceccecees June 30, 1964 
NE UG cis ues 5 by sb bab Aa bint awd s.b.e% 9600's chub ab eb,e aie aem June 30, 1965 
nen Ee Oe oe eee POLE ETE TOLE Terre eee June 30, 1963 
Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th Street, Owensboro ...........2cceeeccceccccece June 30, 1963 
Re ha ic a arab awin's gina oR boca Nea e bas ea bene dese vapsed June 30, 1964 
V. P. Horne, KEA Staff 

COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

Term Expires 
a es See. Se EINER | 5 os 0 giclc a 00 vb u506 04400005 S00 086 500 8808 June 30, 1962 
NE GG bb Wb 6 ough 9-04.56 aces Wid bie bg ainlee sae M. oe capa June 30, 1964 
ee ry, MIN, MOINUINIE. Foss oon ost sc cons one 0s ec seccweh cewese June 30, 1965 
en o. S gh 1d igs wrasse tise ANG Aa S SCO e Re eee eA June 30, 1962 
EN Shoe cc hi ia baa we eb od SR biwie éaieGe wie w 8 aaple ld Blea wleek June 30, 1963 
Lyndle Barnes, KEA Staff 

COMMISSION ON FINANCE EDUCATION 
AND SALARY SCHEDULING 

Term Expires 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Chairman, 112 Pines Drive, Henderson ............eeeeeeeeeeee June 30, 1965 
Conrad Ott, Vice-Chairman, 618 West Jefferson Sereet, Louisville 2 ................ June 30, 1964 
Bee ne ik, Se, 9g TOUINOETS 0 oe 0 6:0 0 4.06055 0:0 0:0. 0 0'.0 0 0.0 0.0 0 0 0.0.6:60)0.0:6:0 June 30, 1963 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Parker, 204 Arthur Heights, Middlesboro .............eeeeeeee- June 30, 1963 
Samuel L. Alexander, Department of Education, Frankfort ............csceeeeeeees June 30, 1963 
Mrs. Martha Baker, 2547 Harrison Street, Paducah ..........ccccecscccccccecves June 30, 1964 
tn oN I a ok Ce EGG wee aG oN e.e.66pb cue 06 cine 064 ele¥e June 30, 1964 
ee Pe ee SN SIINED 5 c.co's 00.000 b.0 wid boxe bb eiw-b ne oe 00 66 0 6 cate June 30, 1964 
ONE AS EEO EE PEE CELE ELE RECT ERE CLE OPE ERT ees June 30, 1963 
a OO go nk a Ss i ieee ap ere oe eG bie era m 0's 006 Wb 6's 66 b.d:0 ete June 30, 1964 
Se eS eS eo einel binge deme ease aN wee eS June 30, 1965 
V. P. Horne, KEA Staff 

KEA PLANNING BOARD 

Term Expires 
8 i i NNIMIIND  o n ng in'n'n'oi hn mew Slew ee 000. 5:4-0'S's'elg aw sis a's'o'b sees Spa April 6, 1962 
Wendell Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort .............ceceeeeceeees January 1, 1964 
ak pene, a I. IE 0s a a o's oe Sis ois bs 06655050 v0 bodwleb aes cwedescece June 30, 1963 
Lyman V. Ginger, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29 ......... June 30, 1962 
OND 06 5c 5 Sb wins ww aaa WW 5 <a\b< 6.45.0 bibie ie pis a'es.o,w'e June 30, 1963 
ae I Fnac aida > 6S Sis bw e abd Geb Ob ibe 0'e b's 6 6:6-0d wiwinecee Wide ob June 30, 1963 
Dero Downing, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green ..............002. June 30, 1964 
Ae ES GE, onion higisec-oss csi seeesewsee Cd'e baie 00 eis alee enle'e Wb,a dieu ele June 30, 1964 
a ese II 1S Sid 5 Sic Sls sida Wie 'winb bid wo bw od 6 beg ew een 64 0o.b8 e June 30, 1962 
es ae eI IIE 3 Gs yc 10s Sw ‘Sls vo sew woes io aie's'd ng ce Sie W eiaie Was be a0 5 OS June 30, 1964 
a a a i es ad ala 6 bela bw pS UA SW Ae Biwee b's Owe Cae ba eee June 30, 1962 
es saat ey TS RENOON, EUOOND ~, 600 06.0.5 06.01 s.cevwinin'e d.p0' o'b0e% eae June 30, 1962 
a I NR 1k US'S y's ein 0G Ws0 hin 'e\6 G Sins 014, 5'G 1s Wien 0 6 0'sSib's 00's.c09 June 30, 1962 
ee SO os Sargians i's G Sias bows wis'cie So oe eed oa¥ eb oOo ees June 30, 1962 
ee cis se ign alas se Qahe pb o-0's boas oe 6 soos 6-00 Ud aw ee A ee June 30, 1962 
Mrs. Rita Niman, Watterson Trail, Jeffersontown .............cccecceccccccees June 30, 1962 
es cn ee PIII 2, MPMI 5 snc wsin's Knees Avs Dice tes coves le ciewsees June 30, 1962 
ee EID 1 as 5a bw g's div’ Win HW os v0 ia'8'b.b OWN d.ON6 606 bod 6 Ove ae June 30, 1962 
ee i iba Soe Gece kwh cic 6 wks S6 Wssn Wo 5004.0 06886 ¥e be aweR June 30, 1962 
15 Scan 6 gab Sb Kk's wns 64 0.04.89.¥.00 504% bade oe Se how Ck. June 30, 1962 
I NEN Sos a wists laid cla lice wis 6 Sis We Sk Beso Bee ope ee ee June 30, 1962 
ee NS 55 5 obs bets Dead Gb.b eo 5556S c a Rare Robe awier keen on Jane 30, 1962 
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KEA DIRECTORY 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER Kentucky Council for the Social 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 








TEACHERS 
PRESIDENT—Charles E. Craft, 2100 Redleaf 
Drive, Louisville 7 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Joella W. Bramel, 910 
Terrace Drive, Park Hills, Covington 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS- 


TRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Kentucky Association of Educational 


Supervisors 

PRESIDENT—Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th Screet, Owensboro 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Lurene Gibson, Warren 
County Schools, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Association of Elementary 


School Princi 
Jo McGary, 8807 
ille 1 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. 
Shelbyville Road, Louisv: 

sucesTARY—-2irs, Ruth Hill, 2519 Brighton 
Drive, Louisville 5 

Directors of Pupil Personnel 

PRESIDENT—Harlan ys om Danville 

a Ann Chambers, Courthouse, 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
Lee Clifford, 306 Ridg- 
way, Louisville * an 
SECRETARY—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 


Kentucky Association of School Ad- 


ministrators 
PRESIDENT—Ted L. Crosthwait, Bardstown 
SECRETARY—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 
Kentucky Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
PRESIDENT—Roy Eversole, Hazard 


SECRETARY—Mrs. Mae Dixon, 618 West 
Jefferson Street, Louisville 2 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTA- 
RY EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. Frances C. Johnson, Breath- 
ite County Sc 
SECRETARY—Anne Vannada, Earlington 


Teachers of Exceptional Children 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Pauline Wall, 831 Hilltop 
Road, Danville 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Glenna Bevins, 1709 Nor- 
mandy Road, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 
big <n gy Eagle, Murray State Col- 
iege, urray 
SECRETARY — Richard G. Jackson, Murray 
te College, Murray 


Kentucky Audio-Visual Association 

PRESIDENT—O. B. Bissmeyer, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 


Kentucky Association of Sch,ool 
Librarians 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Mary Webster, Lloyd High 
School, Er Riel Ce Ci 

SECRETARY—Dulcie vington Ci 
Schools, Covington so ig 


Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion 

be oT Darnall, Murray State 
College, M 

seCRETARY—Thomas A. Siwicki, Box 77, 


Kentucky Speech Association 

PRESIDENT—Donald Holloway, Morehead 
State College, Morehead 

SECRETARY — Katherine Griswold, Pikeville 
College, Pikeville 


DECEMBER, 1961 


Kentucky Business Education Associa- 


tion 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade 
Street, Louisville 2 


pieey Pe oe Moore, 
High Sc Frankfort 





Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Edward J. Davis, 1842 Shady 
Lane, Louisville 5 

SECRETARY—! iS. _Sineria, ~~ 4337 
Taylorsville R 

Kentucky Classical pecan 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. John. Slocum, 1161 Spen- 
ser Drive, 

SECRETARY—R. L Ladd, 7 Levassor Avenue, 
Covington 

Kentucky Association of Counselors 
and Deans of Women 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Doris Nickel Stokes, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8 

SECRETARY—Dorothy Brumbaugh, Owensboro 
High School, Owensboro 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


PRESIDENT—Willson E. Wood, College 


Heights, Bowli: Green 
, Southern Junior High 
School, Owensboro | 


Conference of Foreign Language 
Teachers 
Jean McKay, 2373 


Valley Vista Road, Louisville 
SECRETARY —Elizabeth Fosskuhl, 311 North 





Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 
eg hy E. Pickard, Western Ken- 


Bowling Gre — 
somal ide eo 
College, Morehead 


Kentucky Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Howard Harkins, 207 Wal- 
nut, Greenville 

SECRETARY—Betsy Burke, 233 E. Broadway, 
Louisville 2. 


Kentucky Association of Higher 
Education 

PRESIDENT—W. J. Moo 
State College, Sidmank 


Kentucky High School Coaches 
iation 

PRESIDENT— Wallace Sefanr, Route 2, Utica 

SECRETARY—Joe Ohr, Irvine 


Kentucky Industrial Arts Amsocistion 

PRESIDENT—Ear| Saulman, Bar 
SECRETARY — Byron Bell Southern 

School, 8620 Preston Highway, 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics 


Teachers 
PRESIDENT—Helen Consinghem: 1110 Audu- 
bon Parkway, Louisville 1 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Mary B. Hussey, 1703 
Trevilian Way, Louisville 5 


Kentucky Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

i we Rawlings, Midway Junior 
College, Midwa 

SECRETARY —Mabel Criswell, Route 4, Cyn- 
thiana 


Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers 

a gO A. Basye, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond 

SECRETARY—Otis * Wolfe, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Psychological Association 

PRESIDENT—Dr. D. Roberts, 505 Wood. 
bine Drive, Letin n 

tee rvine, 345 Winchester, 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 


Education 
PRESIDENT—Bennett R. Lewis, Springfield 
SECRETARY—Mrs. ty T Embry, Stanford 


State 


Eastern Kentucky 


AND SECONDARY EDUCATION sre Toner, 618 West Jefer 


son Street, Louisvi! 

SBCRETARY——Mrs. Bas Greenwell, 118 Stilz 
Avenue, ille 6 

Kentucky Unit, The Association for 
Student Teaching 


M 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Ma 
Kentucky State College, Ric’ 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION 


a a Mrs. Pauline Adkins, Sandy 


SECRETARY—W. Maurice Baker, College of | 


Education, University of Kentucky, Laie 
ton 


Agricultural Education 
PRESIDENT—Lewis Estes, Eubank 
SECRETARY—W ilburn Sirls, Calhoun 


Distributive Education 
papeener—Reemoed A. A. Sat, 613 East 
llth Street, Bg Fagg 
SECRETARY — Esthe: fans. Ahrens Trade 
School, South Firse Street, Louisville 2 


Home Economics Steeation 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Agnes Foster 
SECRETARY—Nell Pelphrey, Lancaster 


Kentucky Rehabilitation Association 

PRESIDENT—Leon Meenach, 122 West High, 
Lexington 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Cute Holmes, 600 West 
Cedar Street, Louisville 3 


School Lunch Personnel 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Helen «: a 
SECRETARY—Elizabeth R. Cloy, eatin 


Trades and Industries 

PRESIDENT—James E. Fannin, Ashland Area 
Vocational School, Ashland 

SECRETARY—Roy ermee Ashland Area Voca- 
tional School, Ashland 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Kentucky Folklore Society 
a gy ay K. Md Western Ken- 
State College, Bowling Green 
SECRETARY—William Hugh Jansen, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Educational 
Secretaries 
Ee Addie L. Meyer, 1519 
th Sixth i Louisville 8 
ss A zabeth Clifton, Midway 
Junior College, tales 


Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America 
PRESIDENT—Joe Wirt, Route 3, Irvine 


: , Winchester 

SECRETARY—Sara Smith, 110 Sunset Drive, 
Campbelisville 

Kentucky Student Education Asso- 
ciation 

PRESIDENT — Wallace Cantrell, 248 Berea 
College, Berea 


SECRETARY—Brenda Harmon, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association 

COMMISSIONER — Ted Sanford, P.O. Box 
1173, Lexington 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER—Joe Billy Mans- 
field, P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 

Kentucky School Boards Association 

PRESIDENT—Fred J. Pardue, Park City 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR — Barton Fiser, 533 
South Limestone, Lexington 

Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 

PRESIDENT—Don Hale, Berea 

SECRETARY—Joe Caudill, Jackson 
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Acwa the 


Editors Dea 


Overseas Teaching 

The USAF Overseas Placement Of- 
ficer at Wright-Patterson AF Base, 
Ohio, is now accepting applications 
from experienced elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and administra- 
tors interested in overseas assignments 
for the 1962-63 school year. Positions 
are in AF operated schools in Europe, 
North Africa, Newfoundland, Japan, 
Labrador, the Mediterranean Countries 
the Philippines and Azore Islands, and 
other locations. 

These schools are attended by chil- 
dren of American civilian and military 
families stationed at Air Bases in these 
areas. Approximately 75 per cent of 
the vacancies will be in the primary 
and intermediate elementary grades. 
Applicants must have at least two 
years of teaching experience by the 
end of the current school year. 

Transportation, travel expenses, and 
living quarters will be furnished at 
Government expense, in addition to a 
liberal salary. Teachers between 23 and 
60 years of age are desired, especially 
those who are single and without de- 
pendents, since family-type housing is 
scarce at overseas bases. 

Application must be made on Stand- 
ard Form 57, Application for Federal 
Employment, which should be sent to 
the Overseas Placement Officer, Em- 
ployment Office, Attn: MCGCEA, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
prior to January 7, 1962. Applications 
may be obtained from this address, or 
from first and second class U.S. Post 
Offices. 


NEA Conventions 

The NEA Board of Directors has 
completed the schedule of conventions 
for the next five years: Denver in 1962, 
Detroit in 1963, Seattle in 1964, New 
York in 1965, and Miami Beach in 
1966. 
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Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





Federal Aid 

A new proposal for federal aid to 
education has been suggested by Rep. 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W.Va.), chair- 
man of the education subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives. He 
wants to appropriate to each state 2 
per cent of what it spends for educa- 
tion from state and local funds. In 
addition, in states where the per capita 
income is below the national average, 
he wants a supplemental appropriation. 


Controversy 

Mrs. Mary Everett, Hopkinsville, has 
been appointed to serve as a member 
of the Classroom Teachers National 
Study Conference on the Teacher's 
Role in Educational Controversy. This 
group met November 24-25, with 50 
teachers in attendance, to study what 
can be done about “open attacks and 
subtle pressures, some of which appear 
to threaten the very foundations of 
public education.” 


co Ne eared af aman ant nae partes am 


: Sadana? dado wos 





T. K. Stone, Elizabethtown, member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Education Association from Kentucky, presents a special NEA 
Citation to KEA President C. R. Hager. This citation was made because 
Kentucky teachers established an all-time record for NEA membership 
in 1960-61, when a total of 17,186 joined their national professional as- 
sociation. The KEA Board of Directors accepted a quota of 18,760 for 
this year, which will be another record. 
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General agencies serving you in Kentucky: 





| “North Star 75” 
a life insurance 
plan that gives 
a young man 
time to get 
| on his feet 








\A 


The “North Star 75” by Minnesota Mutual Life 

is a unique life insurance contract for young family 
men just starting out . . . responsible men 

whose present income is modest but who expect 
increases with progress. For the first 10 years its 
cost is very low—about half that normally required 
for Whole Life, approaching the initial low cost 

of Term. Yet it is Permanent Insurance all the way. 


If you are young, if you have family responsibilities, 
if you are “on the way up,” you owe it to yourself 
and your family to look into the “North Star 75.” 
Contact your nearest Minnesota Mutual Life 


representative or write the Home Office in St. Paul. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is a rapidly growing, policyholder-owned Company 


‘ with nearly $3 billion of life insurance in force. 


‘In size the Company ranks in the top 4% of all 
life insurance companies in North America. 


THE 


_ MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


VICTORY SQUARE ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


UNDERWRITERS OF THE KEA LIFE PLAN 


Richard S. Millikin, Louisville, Ky. * S.D. Me Cray, Lexington, Ky. 























If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Lovisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 








BOOKS ABOUT KENTUCKY 


Ante Bellum Houses 
Of The Bluegrass CLAY LANCASTER 


Describing the dwellings built in the fabled Bluegrass region of Kentucky during 
the eighty years preceding 1861, this book traces the development of architecture in 
the Bluegrass from the crude log cabins of the pioneers to the substantial homes of 
wealthy landowners. The text, accompanied by 200 beautifully executed line draw- 
ings of restored floorplans, elevations, perspectives and details of houses, and sup- 
plemented by numerous photographs, is one of the most thorough architectural 
treatises having to do with such a restricted area in America. 240 pages, December, 


$12.50. 


Benjamin 
Logan CHARLES G. TALBERT 


A prominent frontiersman in Kentucky during the eighteenth century, Benjamin 
Logan was one of the few original settlers able to extend leadership and influence 
through the Indian wars into the period when Kentucky was solving the political 
problems of statehood. In depicting the life of this important figure in Kentucky 
history, the study also shows the early development of the state. 320 pages, Spring, 
$7.50. 


The Papers of Henry Clay 


In Ten Volumes JAMES F. HOPKINS and 
MARY W. HARGREAVES, Eds. 


Henry Clay’s career spanned a half century of a great formative period in American 
history, and as War Hawk, diplomat, “Great Pacificator,” perennial candidate for the 
Presidency, and statesman high in the nation’s councils, Clay figured significantly 
in the parade of events. His letters, speeches, and other documents identified as his Po 
personal composition are included in this compilation of ten volumes. Volume 1, —=— 
The Rising Statesman, 1797-1814, and Volume 2, The Rising Statesman, 1815-1820, 
have been published. 


Single volume, $15. Prepaid. subscription, $115. 
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